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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Gillian Avery's novel Onlookers was published lust year. 

Steph en Bunn's The Clothing of Clio: A study of representation of history in nineteenth-century Britain and 
/VmKYwill be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Elisabeth Barker's The British Between the Superpowers 19*15-50 was published last year. 

John Batchelor's The Edwardian Novelists was published in 1982. 

Robin Cormack is British Academy Reader at the Courtauld Instiiuteof Art. University of London. 

Michael Davie was l he editor of the Melbourne Age front 1979 to 1981 . 

Dick Davis's translation, with Afkhan Darbondi. of the twelfth-century Persian poem "The Conference of the 
Birds" was published earlier this year. 

D. R. Denman is Professor Emeritus of Land Economy ut the University of Cambridge. 

Brian FothergiU's The Strawberry Hilt Set: Horace Walpole and his circle was published last year. 

Eva Gil lies was formerly a lecturer at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 

Julie Huskey's theatre-historical edition of Richard HI was published in 1981. 

David Holbrook's Gustav Mahler and the Courage to Be was published™ 197b. 

Brian In jfla's Natural and Supernatural was published in 1978. 

Marc Jordan is working on a study or Esmfi Bouchardon. 

Helen King is a research fellow at NewnJinm Coif ege. Cambridge. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Anthony Levi is Buchanan Professor of French at the University of St Andrews. 

Nicholas Mann's Petrarch will be published shortly. 

Arthur Marwick is Professor of History and Dean of Arts at the Open University. 

Lynn Margufis is Professor of Biology at Boston University. 

DavJd Matthews is the author of Michael Tippett: An introductory study, i 980. 

Ruth Padel is a lecturer in Greek at Birkbeck College. London. 

Diana Poultoa'sJo/m Dowland. first published in 1972. was rc-issued ina revised edition in 1982. 

A. W. Price is a fellow of Wadham College. Oxford. 

Robin Robblns'sedifion of Sir Thomas Browne's Pseudodoxia Epidemica was published in 1981 . 

Peter R. Roberts is a lecturer in History at the Universityof Kent at Canterbury. 

Sir Steven R unci man's most recent book is Mistra. \ 98(1. 

A. W. B. Simpson's Cannibalism an J the Common Law was reviewed in the TLS on July 27. 

M. M. Sweeting's books include Karst Geomorphology, 1982. 

Philip' Thody is Professor of French Literature at the University of Leeds. ^ 

Christopher Thorne's new study of states and societies in the Far Eastern war of 1941-45 will be published 
early next year. 

Stephen Wall is a Fellow of Kebie College, Oxford and Editor of Essays in Criticism. 

Bernard WasserslelnisProfessorof History at Brandeis University. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

77tf TLS of August 12, 1909, carried a review by 
Virginia Stephen of The Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne by Wilbur L. Cross: 

Yet there are moments, especially in the later 
books of ‘‘Tristram Shandy", when the hobby- 
horse is ridden to death, and Mr Shandy's in- 
variable eccentricity tries our patience. The 
truth is that we cannot live happily in such fine 
air for long, and that we begin to become con- 
scious of limitations; moreover, this aston- 
ishing vivacity has something n little chill about 
it. The same qualities that were so exhilarating 
at first - the malice, the wit, and the irresponsi- 
bility - are less pleasing when they seem less 
spontaneous, like the grin on a weary face; or, 
it may be, when one has had enough of them. A 
writer who feels his responsibility to his charac- 
ters tries to give vent to portentous groans at 
intervals; he does his best to insist that he is a 
showman merely, that his judgments ure falli- 
ble. and that a great mystery lies round us all. 
But Sterne's sense of humour will suffer no 
mystery to settle on his page; he is never sub- 
lime like Meredith, but on the other hand he is 
never ridiculous like Thackeray. When he 
wished to get some relief from his fantastic 
brilliancy, he sought it in the portrayal of 
exquisite instants and pangs of emotion. The 
famous account of Uncle Toby and the fly - 
“ ‘Go , ' says he, lifti ng up the sash , and opening 
his hand as he spoke, to let it escape; ‘go, poor 
devil; get thee gone, why should I hurt thee? 
This world surely is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me' "-is followed by a description of 
the effect which such words had upon Sterne 
himself. They “instantly set my whole frame 
into one vibration of most pleasurable sensa- 
tion”. It is this strange contradiction, as it 
seems, between feeling pain and joy acutely, 
and at the same time observing and admiring 


his own power to do so, that has thro^ 
much discredit upon the famous ‘‘seniime hL 
ity", and has so much perplexed hisadmir! 
The amazing truth of these observations^ 
best proof that he had felt them; butwfc!- 
becomes obvious that he has now timetotUA 
of himself our attention strays also, and iZ 
irrelevant questions - whether, for insC 
Sterne was a good man. Sometimes- the to 
dent of the donkey in “Tristram Shandy 
good example - his method Is brilliantly s* 
ccssful. for he touches upon the emotion, 
passes on to show us how it travels through ft 
mind, jtiid what associations cling to it, g. 
ferent ideas meet and disperse, naturally m 
seems; and the whole scene is lit for Uitu* 
mem with air and colour. In "The Sentiment] 
Journey", however, Sterne seems araiasb 
suppress his natural curiosity, andtohuo 
double intention in his sentiment- to crawji 
feeling to the reader, but with the objecid 
winning admiration for his own simple vim# 
It is when his unmixed sentiment falls veryfii 
that we begin to ask ourselves whether^ 
the writer, and to call him hypocrite. ... 

Christopher Lloyd’s review of Graham Stos 
Thomas's The Art of Planting (TLS, June Hi 
was printed without its concluding paragraph 
which read as follows: 

For all these faults the book is well worth reafc 
for it contains many comments of great wisdom I s 
instance that “one colour is os beautiful as die hi 
except in the eye of the beholder". We should It 
ware of fashion. He is strong on conifers and hex 
rightly points out that the ultimate size of shrubs « 
be overstressed when planting. “Overgrow sp» 
mens though unpremeditated give great dnnckiic 
a scene". Whnt he writes (pi 18) on the artisiknlttl 
horticulture vis-ft-vis its much stressed science u! 
craft should be read by every instructor sswlla 
student. 

We apologize for this omission. 
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Sex and the middle classes 


j. W. Burrow 

PETER GAY 

The Bourgeois Experience: Victoria to Freud 
Volume 1: Education of the Senses 
534pp. Oxford University Press. £18.50. 
0195033523 

Peter Gay would admit to being a historian of 
Urge ambition.Many scholars would be more 
than content, in his place, to see his magisterial 
two'volume study of the Enlightenment as the 
centrepiece of their oeuvre, surrounded as it is 
by an impressive list of other titles indicating 
the range of his interests, especially in the Ger- 
man culture of the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. Assuming that the vast project 
be has now undertaken, of which the present 
book is merely the first instalment, comes to 
fruition, we may come to regard his other 
works In the light of an elaborate preamble. 
The general theme of the new project is the 
nineteenth-century “bourgeois experience", 
seen as comprehensively as possible, and the 
Informing idea is Freudian psychoanalysis. “I 
have constructed my volumes”, he tells us, “on 
the fundamental building blocks of the human 
experience - love, aggression, and conflict". 
Accordingly we begin with sex; this first 
volume, large though it is, is insufficient to 
contain the bourgeois libido, and a second will 
follow. Later volumes (the plural is emphatic), 
on aggression, will include not merely overt 
hostility, but all the devices of mastery and 
control: technology, political and aesthetic 
forms, science and history. The concluding 
volumes will deal with conflict, especially, it 
seems, the complex relationship, touched on in 
the present volume, between the bourgeoisie 
and its self-appointed critics, the avant-garde. 

It is not only the scale of the proposed enter- 
prise which may raise an eyebrow or two 
among scholars of a more monographic bent. 
Professor Gay does not altogether care for the 
term “psycho-history" with its reductionist im- 
plications, and he is sharply critical of some of 
its professors, but his own invocation of Freud 
as his project’s presiding genius will inevitably 
be contentious. As Gay puts it, “my aim is to 
integrate psychoanalysis with history. These 
volumes, then, are not psychohistory; they are 
history informed by psychoanalysis. There Is a 
difference.” What Gay sees as the contribution 
of psychoanalysis is “the analytical leap from 
the manifest contents, of. my evidence ,to its 
latent meanings”. 

This last formulation may strike many histo- 
rians less as a Freudian manifesto than as a 
description of the difference between good his- 
tory and bad. Gay knows this argument well, of 
. course, and in part admits its validity, which 
makes his statement of his psychoanalytic cre- 
do the more impressive. It is understandably 
irritating to the Freudian or Marxist historian, 
conscious, of the possession of a distinctive 
framework of explanation, to be told that we 
are all Freudians/Marxists now. Certainly, 
while admitting the importance of Freudian 
ways of thinking to' Gay himself in conceiving 
a and recognising too the aid that He • 

onengets from psychoanalysisin interpreting 
[h« diaries and letters he has used so extensive-* 
2’ or ! e see many of his book’s virtues, its 

■ and hurpanityand even someot its 
insights, q* in principle; separable from Us 

i Psychoanalytic allegiance. . 

.' ••Heputa.the questlon “Was there a distinc- 
. " hve-bourgeoU style id Sexuality?” His pwn 
: so far, la less evident than hi* justified 

. wjhllty tb the clich<s which have been offered 
; Others. /His b6pk begins, in/ fact,: With an, 

■ *W|y tTa^Uonalfwhich )s not losavunori-. 

' : -SS” t historian's enterprise : revisionism-: He - 
TOt^ '-lh.' .part. -itp correct:; oversimplified 
^otypes iof nineteehth-penriiry bourgeois 
.■ and in doing so makes it seema good 

. wfaUess pecyliaf/ As he says, his aim Jiere is 
and correct those tenacious, 
‘ have fogged our reading : 

.- ^^ciQhap'cuitproas a devious artd insincere 
f w hicb middlerclas8 huStjands Slaked c 

! ; ; 1 - ^^' dst py ’ keeping mistresses,- frequenting 
* Pr09tnulft«' 


exceptionally frank nineteenth-ceniury bour- 
geois and bourgeoises he does. 

His chief heroine is Mabel Loomis Todd, 
conscientious diarist, affectionate and sensual 
wife, enthusiastic adulteress and Regent of the 
Amherst chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. One of the most attract- 
ive features of Gay’s book is his use of letters 
and diaries. One’s confidence in him as their 
interpreter is won by a not over-emphatic use 
of such distinctively Freudian devices as 
attempted dream interpretations, or the gentle 
detection of symbolic substitutions or the sup- 
pressed wish in the too vehement protest, but 
still more by his own calm equability and toler- 
ance. It is, in fact, a literary feat which deserves 
recognition. Sexual enjoyment notoriously de- 
feats our attempts to record it (even the pallid 
word “enjoyment" represents a choice among 
variously biased possibilities with which I am 
not very happy); distanced from us, as these 
records are, by the idiom of another - and in 
this respect even less articulate - age, and nev- 
er intended for our eyes, they mhst necessarily 
often seem coyly infantile or gushingly up- 
lifted. Gay’s treatment of these intimate out- 
pourings is admirably judged, with just the 
right amount of complicity to avoid being cli- 
nical or ironically smart, but equally avoiding 
sentimentality or vicarious excitement. 

Mabel Todd is the attractively dishevelled 
heroine leading Gay’s bourgeois across the 


The Heart 


barricades of sexual anaesthesia, but she has a 
number of companions from similar back- 
grounds: Lester Ward, the American sociolog- 
ist, and his wife; Godfrey Lowell Cabot and his 
wife Minnie; and Joseph and Laura Lyman. 
And, of course, there is the remarkable survey, 
known to historians for some years now, of the 
sexual responses of educated American 
women conducted in the 1890s by Clara Duel 
Mosher. They were, of course, & selected 
group, by nationality, education, class and co- 
operativeness, but their replies were frank and 
in general enthusiastic enough to make it clear 
that for most of these nineteenth-century 
American wives there was much more to sex- 
ual experience than closing one’s eyes and 
thinking of Manifest Destiny. 

There was, of course, one inescapable 
physical reality which, in fact or in anticipa- 
tion, for much of the nineteenth century 
clouded even the most guilt-free enjoyment of 
sex with fear, pain and often death; childbirth, 
child death and puerperal fever. To read 
accounts of nineteenth-century childbirths be- 
fore the advent of anaesthetics, and to be re- 
minded of the individual experiences covered 
by the mortality rates for children and mothers, 
which made childbearing into a species of Rus- 
sian roulette for both, is to wonder at the tenac- 
ity of the sexual impulse and to pity the species 
held so mercilessly in its grip: it gives another' 
meaning to Hegel's phrase “the .slaughter- 


An autumn bluebottle, 

Frail winged husk with the last squeezings 
Of the year sealed up inside, 


The last juices and saps of the fruits 
Crystallizing inside the stone gaze 
Of die insett-mask,' countenance of sugars. 


It sings softly, in search of sugars. 
The maiden sings softly, 

She whose red blouse 


Is blowing on the line. 

Its buttons glittering like sugar. 
Full of the wind’s tits, 


That I saw her filling yesterday; 

As though she had given one of her bodies 
To the elements, 


Fpr the weather to fill, 

The red blouse pulsing op. the line, ; . 

Emptying and filling like a heart 


' : In the strong gusts,, 

Hphe. wind’s heart beating on the line; - . • • • 

, Aiih the sahs Gf blootii . ; •• 

The stout red-rigged yachts competing oh the estuary, 

• Red- for celerity, 

And. the heart beatings on .Ihd clothes-line,; . 


!, And the transparent word breathing everywhere. . 

•/ The maiden and the fly sing softly, 

“ ' if! butts ite drumstick hhad against her window, - ' ' : - 


I , i - 


ipdi their / child-reariqg”. tfe ; 


. ' !$he states put at a. heart of here beating in the weather, 
Through, the pane like 'a lady: of the lake, -i; * ' . 

i V - fly sd:full of sweetnhM it turns to cracked glbss.- i ;’ 

• ?'• •• '.V }. /-r. 1 '' 

4 * i *.«:—* -• i ':V . V- 1 ■ . . ,i I* L. I . • 
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le has a bench of history”. But here the new technolo- 
- back- gicnl mastery of the nineteenth-century 
iciolog- bourgeoisie began to make its experience his- 
and his (orically distinctive , though with a charactcris- 

-yman. tic accompanying anxiety. It is hard to imagine, 
survey, Marx and Engels celebrating the vulcanizing of 

'.of the rubber and its application to contraception - 
nerican among the world-transforming historical 
ra Duel achievements of the bourgeoisie celebrated in 
elected the Communist Manifesto (in fact Marxists 
and co- were generally surlily conservative about birth 
mkand control) but in retrospect it looks moie im- 
it dear pressive and far-reaching than the most spec- 
century tacular engineering feats of the age. 

1 10 sex ‘ It is difficult not to become a celebratory 
ft s and Whig historian when speaking of birth control , 

yet. in the nineteenth century it was often 
capable greeted as an atrocious symptom of decadence 
ntidpa- and inevitable decline. The over-heated 
century national rivalries of the age, the Social Darwin- 
mentof 1st doctrines of racial competition and the 
Idbirth, eugenists’ fears for middle-class virtues 
'o read swamped by the uncontrolled fertility of the 
rthsbe- poor, ail contributed to hysterical denuncia- 
3 be re- tions of sexuality divorced from procreation, as 

covered they did also to the terrors produced by the 
nothers, ‘educated and emancipated New Woman. As 
of Rus- always in the nineteenth century, the medical 
e tenac- men were at hand to reinforce cultural anxiety 
! species with psychological terrorism. The effects of 
another' “conjugal onanism”, according to one author- 
mghter- icy ( produced in women “metritis (both acute 

and chronic), leucorrhoea, menorrhagia 
haematocele, fibrous tumours, polyps; hyper- 
aesthesia, colics, neuroses and cancer in the 
uterus; hysteralgia, neuralgias, mammary con- 
gestion, disease of the ovaries, and sterility”. 

But even the hysteria aroused by birth con- 
trol was outdone by the pani,c produced in the 
nineteenth-century medical mind by masturba- 
tion. Here, once again, rather than forms of 
sexual behaviour as such, which we may still 
plausibly think of as relatively invariant, we 
have a set of attitudes highly distinctive of a 
class and period , which cry out for explanation. 

; . The ; onanist-- panic whffh,- )Wth -foots in the 
4 — eighteenth ^ century, spreqd: across* bourgeois 
■ Europe in the nineteenth , and then abated, 
reminds one most of the epidemic of witch - 
trials in the early modern period. The doom of 
the masturbator haunted generations*. Apart 
. . from insanity. It could also. It seetned, cause 
. • "seminal weakness. Impotence, dysury, tabes . 
dotsalls, pulmonary 'consumption, dyspepsia, 
dimness of sight; vertigo , epilepsy , hypochon- 
driasis, loss of memory, manalgia, fatuity, and 
death”. Again one is driven to wonder, this 
time with admiration, at the immense resili- 
ence of the human sexual impulse. Even tech- 
nology, it was maintained, played its part in 
arousing the old Eve (in this case); bicycles one 
might have predicted 0s culprits, but it comes 
more of a surprise to find sewing machines 
indicted. • 

It is one of the merits of Gay's book that, just 
as he avoids twentieth-century smugness and 
condescension, he also makes no scapegoats. - 
All of us are more or less victims-, agd even the 

■ htaete£ntb-c?iUury medical .profession is -not 

' ■ outside the pale of the historian’s sympathy; : 
they too l>ad their historical predicament and 
its pressures and .anxieties. Occasionally he 
allows himself an elegant unstressed irony, and 
once a judgment, terrible in its uniqueness and 
economy: re ferring to the excision of the clitor- 
' .; Is of h seven-year-old gjrl to "cure” her mas- 
turbation, in 1894 in Cleveland , Ohio, be adds 
“let the historian record that the presiding 
. • surgeon wa^ Dr Alvin. Byer”. ’ : -. - 
‘ , ‘ It Is in the nature hysteria^ and atrocity that - 
it. seems to outrun': the sober explanations 
-offered by the fi^rtan: justification, Gay 
might say,,of the need for the perspectives of 
' psyohoanalysis. But we cannot, of course, in 
writing history expeqt anything like the preci- 
sion and the symntejtry of psychoanalytic ex- 
; - . plan&tionse ^th emselyes. debatable - offered' in 
: . individual cases. To, invoke the pressure and 
anxieties generated by rapidly changing social. 

■ : : experiences, and the deliberate attempts to 

impose control- upoii them, as Gay does in 
diagnosing the malaises in ntnetoenih-den- 
T. tury perceptions Of sexuaUly has much to be 
• ; ' i.v said.fbrit v nd douljt^ ye til remaifrst&ntQllzirigly 
i ; . . : if unavoidably loose. Bui it is the gtOat yirtue pf 
.-w-.’i'b'Vir- .■ 
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Presidential visibility 


Muzzling the watchdogs 


Colin Seymour-Ure 

MONTAGUE KERN, PATRICIA W. LEVERING 

and RALPH B. LEVERING 

The Kennedy Crises; The press, the 

presidency, and foreign policy 

29Cpp. University of North Carolina Press. 

£27.55. 

0807815691 

Presidential power, as Richard Neustadt put it , 
is the power to persuiide. The relations be- 
tween the American President and the news 
media are therefore always of interest. They 
are also extremely difficult to evaluate syste- 
matically, and answers to the underlying ques- 
tion - how far is Ihe power to persuade en- 
hanced or reduced by a President's press rela- 
tions? - remain elusive. Accounts lend to be 
anecdotal and journalistic, or they are limited 
to themes such as executive secrecy or to de- 
scriptions of groups such as the White House 
press corps. 

The authors of The Kennedy Crises limit 
themselves to the question of John F. Ken- 
nedy's ability to influence the coverage by five 
newspapers of four major foreign policy crises, 
and they resist the temptation to speculate ab- 
out the impact of that coverage on the crises 
themselves. The result is a modest, workman- 
like study which may leave the reader feeling 
slightly flat and which, oddly but persistently, 
brings to mind the sot! of weather report that 
tells you more about yesterday's weather than 
tomorrow's. (“The 1-15 April period of the 
Laotian crisis makes possible the generaliza- 
tion that under conditions of public apathy 
a president could use a much , less visible 
press strategy to achieve a similar result 
to that achieved during a high-visibility per- 
iod.") 

The authors focus on the crises in Laos and 
Berlin in 1961, the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 
‘ and the events surrounding the overthrow of 
^the Diem government lh Vietnam in 1963. Orl- . 
finally they Hoped to include all major foreign 
policy issues of the Kennedy years and to study 
coverage on television and in magazines too. 
Since their method is to count the sources cited 
in all front-page and inside-page news stories, 

. plus leading articles and columnists such as 
Joseph Alsop and Walter Lippmann, the scale 
was not surprisingly reduced: Even so, they 
• analysed ; 4,224 front~pag ? and 7,024- inSide- 
page; souths; spread among the Washington • 
; PpW/ tKe conservative .Chicago Tribune, the 
.liberal St t^uis- Post Dispnich , San ' 


Francisco Examiner , and the New York Times 
(which had twice as many stories as any of the 
others). 

All this source-counting proves an ingenious 
and perfectly wieldy method of categorizing 
the different people competing with the Presi- 
dent to get into the papers their view of the 
nature of each crisis and what should be done 
about it; the categories being grouped into 
Foreign, Official US (including the President 
and all branches of the administration). 
Domestic Political (such as Congressmen), In- 
terest Groups (important in the Cuban crisis'), 
Public Opinion (pollsters, private individuals) 
and journalists themselves. In addition the au- 
thors interviewed surviving journalists and 
policymakers as extensively as possible and 
trawled the Kennedy archives. 

The results provide a tidy set of case-studies, 
dearly presented though without many sunny 
intervals. The clear lesson emerges that, for all 
Kennedy's charm and occasional triumphs of 
news management - notably in persuading the 
press to remain silent at the height of the mis- 
sile crisis and subsequently imposing his own 
view of events to the virtual exclusion of others 
- he suffered substantial failures too. For ex-* 
ample, the administration's internal divisions 
on Vietnam and Kennedy's personal silence 
throughout August 1963, coupled with anti- 
Diem stories from a variety of sources and a 
flow of critical reportage from David Halber- 
stam in Saigon, all made it progressively less 
easy for Kennedy to adopt a pro-Diem policy 
even if he wanted to. Similarly, in the early 
period of the missile crisis the press reflected 
predominantly the views of hardline politi- 
cians, columnists and refugee groups and 
threw the administration on the defensive. 

As those examples show, when the President 
is competing with other sources to determine 
press coverage, it is a short step from saying 
that his viewpoint failed to prevail, to making 
conjectures about the implications of that fai- 
lure for his policies - in other words, about the 
influence of the press upon him. When the 
authors talk of a challenge to the President or, 
in their weather report terms, of pressure and 
visibility, they are usually referring only to the 
President's ability to get the press coverage he 
wanted, rather than to implement his policies 
regardless of its balance. Granted that the 
book is not a study of decision-making, it 
seems nevertheless'a pity that the authors did 
not go beyond their case studies to speculate at 
greater length both on the lessons for the 
presidency today and the role of press relations 
In the wider question of presidential power. 


James Deakin 

JOSEPH C. SPEAR 

Presidents and the Press: The Nixon legacy 
249pp. MIT Press. £18.95. 

0262 192284 

Earlier this year, Richard Nixon came into 
American homes, once again. The former 
president appeared in several lengthy televi- 
sion interviews, talking about many things. He 
seemed relaxed and philosophic, his Sturm uml 
Drang behind him. The general view was that 
he had finally mellowed - positively the Inst 
new Nixon. He had grown tolerant of errant 
humanity, and humanity therefore could toler- 
ate him, if not forgive him altogether. 

Americans have either the softest hearts or 
the softest heads in the world. It might be 
merciful to forgive Nixon, but it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to forget what he did or to 
ignore its results. He did not create the ignor- 
ances, suspicions and prejudices that blight the 
American nation, but he urged them on, shout- 
ing encouragement. The darker qualities of 
American life have always been tenacious; 
Nixon's accomplishment was to make them 
respectable. Ten years later, under a more 
amiable authoritarian, the hatreds and irra- 
tionalities are alive and vigorous - and as 
dangerous as ever. It is these flourishing con- 
sequences of Nixonian respectability that 
make Joseph Spear's book important. 

But the American impulse is to forgive, and 
in forgiving, to forget. Assisted by an awe- 
somely-brief attention span. So when Spear 
offers his encyclopedic account of what Nixon 
did, the cry goes up: Oh, this Is old stuff. It is 
over and done with. Ad meliora vertamur: let 
us turn to better things. In a review of Spear’s 
book in the Washington Post’s “Book World", 
Jonathan Yardley proclaims that “kicking 
Richard Nixon around is easy . . . But grinding 
yesterday’s axes contributes nothing useful to a 
discussion of today’s problems". Really? I 
thought the adage was that those who ignore 
history are doomed to repeat it. The analogy 
would be a contemporary discussion of Ger- 
man manufacture of nuclear missiles without 
mention of the Third Reich, 

Spear describes the techniques used by 
Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter and Ronald 
Reagan to manage the news and sell them- 
selves to the public, like soap powder. But his 
most distinct service is that he has pulled 
together the sordid story of Richard Nixon’s 


Super- 


set ■ 


: : : ■ Will Rogers, Heywood Broun, Walter Lipp- 

j • . . roann, Franklin P. Adams and the gossip-mon-' 

NEIL A GRAUER gci" Walter VVinchdl It Is hot hard to Irsce a 

'! Wite and Sages ' i ' ■ ^ m ^ 0Ra,lCestr y way of the cracker-barrel 

- '■ ' ■ ■ ' r'- get h* the way of a good column. 

. ' ' In a book which is very. American in 

; ^^“L be r 0 f V". ,rT An J erlca ' . a PP roacl t rind vocabulary, Neil A. Grauer, 

' ■ rov ^ n 8 .visitor who buys out-of-town himself a journalist, takes twelve living col- 

*/., u Rn u hlmse, [ every- umnists and tells us not only what Wwrite 
faced with columns by the same by-lined and earn; but often what thev eat and weieh 

: Wh0 '*P art f f Qfn AH iBuchwald, predictably halted 

% . WO^jnthebig^dty sheert . If he turhs on the " ’as * - u clown brta V'hls subiects are nils’ , 

frnftraily arguing. : the new, round-ups from America Onl^when 

ng? ■ on .: d, ““ ss !°n ;p™«- . they unearth some scandal or commit some . 

i -■ eirTrii ^ ? “jncfc^And e «pn t the «l&cUacrtbed mrickrafc: 

■ : ■ UmnS, , bU1 ° 5 hc , er wh.Q hos prlde qf place in these pages ‘ruiis' 
, - shoals them 'into his]pd*es (sometime, the ' wMt is virtually a newspaper in oiiSiTT 

one-timi Mmmon m Jbnary, how dtSt^d 
: ChyLlkmUn, i,e;em- 


••• Several hundred : newspapers history might 
-. have taken a different tiirii; But there was no 
; call for syndicatibn when larceny sufficed. 

: ■ It was not until the 1920s that syndication 
' become, in the words of Neil A. Grauer, a 
“mfegabuck operation".' The big names of this 
y f^culiar Ly ^henomdnbn > included 


• he has , won a Pulitzer Prize,, though his, 1972 
award was grudged by the ratifying body be-, 
cause Ids scoop involved the use of pilfered 
documents. Anderson retorted that it Was slop- 
py reporting to make statements without the 
aid of documents, when these were available 
But soon afterwards he did just that, in a noto^ 

' n0US c ^ i ar g e a 8 airtst ' Sen ator Thomas Eagle- 


ton, and in his own words' "had to eat maybe 
350 plates of crow”. At the time of Watergate 
this scourge of “poohbahs” and high muck- 
amucks” claimed to have eighteen CIA radio 
cafs trailing him. 

The graver Washington columnists, some- 
times accused of writing primarily for the Presi- 
dent or for each other, are neatly dissected. 
George F. Wilt not only schooled Ronald 
Reagan for his 1980 televised debate with Jim- 
my Carter, but drafted his 1982 speech to the 
British Parliament, thereby earning himself 
much score from such fellow columnists as the 
brash, “street-wise" fugitives from Runyari- 
land, Jimmy Brcslin dud Mike Royko (both of 
■ whom are entertainingly profiled). The black 
columnist, Carl T. Rowan, was taken into gov- • 
ernment by President Kennedy and later 
appointed ambassador to Finland; then, under 
President Johnson, he became director of the ■ 
US. Information Agency, iq.which role he had 
to defefnd operations in Vietnam. One political 
columnist, Russel Baker, found it tdo much; he 
pulled out of Eisenhbwer’s Washington, dub- - 
bing the White House "The Tomb of the Weil- • 
Known' Warrior", and. made a name as ah 
■essayist instead. • ’ - 

- One of Grauer's more Ukeable subjects Is 
Erma Bombeck, a disciple of Robert Bench- r 
ey, feted to be krioWn as "the Socrates of the 
ironing-board?’. -Recognition humour for 
women is her strong’suit. How many women, 
one wonders, recognize themselves in “Bom- 
beck gets up at six in the morning and drives - 
her Mercedes, to a fitness centre a few miles 
away for an aerobic? -If-pombeck (900, 


effort to intimidute and muzzle the • 
news media. As Spear demons^ : 
much more than an attack on the press'ii J, 
concerted assault on free speech [rsS 
and dissent in the United States. AtC 
some Europeans were astounded S 
Americans would throw out a preside, 
something so trivial, so customary 3 
gate Spear’s research may persuadethU 
the burglary and cover-up were only the 3- 
items m a long list of outrages againstfeS 
stitution mid the laws. w 

Asa matter of fact, one finds orfeselfsafc 
that Spear had let his indignation shone 
more clearly and unmistakeably. His k 
will, one hopes, be read by generation ' 
young people whose moral sensitivity ifJ 
sent trends continue, will require inteosesJ ' 
mutation in order to function. Those wtobi 
the Thucydidean experience of living &J 
the whole business will not be around uti 
mind them that what Nixon and hishesdaf : 
did was wrong. Cumulatively, the fsflsrf- 
numbing - but it is numbness that 1 fen f • 

Spear’s central argument is that wtOril 
presidents seek to manipulate the press.Kr; - 
was the first to carry out a "deliberate [a* 
systematic” campaign to silence jounuti; 
criticism. The thesis is exh».‘ 
documented, notably in a long chapter 
tied, "Intimidation”. In immense detail, Spa: 
describes the use (or rather, the msust}^ 
government agencies and federal hnn. 
harass and threaten reporters and nraitip? 
nizations. The television networks vmm 
ped with antitrust suits (“We’ll bring jn.- 
your knees”, Nixon aide Charles CbtsdntiiU^ 1 
network executive) , and Individual TV 
were threatened with the loss of their festf;: ■ 
Reporters were cited for contempt of flc- : 
thrown into jail, summoned before pc.y 
juries or shadowed by government detetraj! 
Their telephones were tapped, thernfl: 
were subpoenaed, their income tax retr[. 
were audited. The vice president of the li£l 
States, Spiro Aguew, travelled aroand tf 
country whipping up hatred of the meda.^ ;- 
the responses poured in: “We are tired dt: ‘ 
Niggers having all the (television) ttaf 1 
understand you have a Nigger newsman.'^ 
"You damn Jews have been getting awayw* 1 . 
lot of crap, and it took the vice prerideinc ■■ 
stop it . . . All we see (on TV) areNigfftf* , 
Jews." 

Is it worthwhile to recall these things?^ i 
it contribute something useful to thediscc^ 
of today's problems? Yes. The problem 11 ■ 
the same. 


newspapers) is too frivolous for 
an a rticu i ator of women's deeper aspirsup® 
Ellen Goodman, whom an editor callea 
Thinking Woman’s Erma Bombeck • • 

The columnists are a peraonaUiycw^ 

as readers prefer to write to Jimniysn*^. 
rather than to a group of anonyrnws 
ulcer men calling themselves the 
Their feedback seems greatest w . 
write, not of great affairs, but J* IJLrf 
children. One gets tHe fceliuj wjjjvog 
them are seriously over-extend|ag ^ w 
rilmdst rill have used their columns®/^ 




nimuaL tin iiuvc uscu . i 

7 into the world of television and 
on to the high-paying lecture 
maying to read that' the admirable ^^jj, 

man with enough self-confidence 

Moscow ina chaffeur^riven Ro^ 

unhappy with success that he S P*2 

half years in analysis. 

need not worry about 

ibre, for according to Graudrpeopre^ 

sit in front of video screens 

‘ While twittingthe 

ItomF.Bucktey.Jr-to 

graduate”, the "prololypica 1 

throwing words like “usufruot.; 0 ^^^ 

Grauer slips in gUteh,- mayte. 

mount, scuttlebutt 'ana kryptom .n -' 

are "doUble-blirid cross^versm . .^ ^ 

• However, it makfs 

livened by occasional echoes : 

controversies over "lenks" pri 

tern, Our native frend-spoKe^ 

ponder an American 
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Plugging the consensus 


Paul Smith 

JEFFREY RICHARDS 

The Age of the Dream Palace: Cinema and 
society in Britain 1930-1939 
374pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £19.95. 
0710097646 

What have Gregory the Great and Grade 
Fields in common? Both are grist to the mill of 
Jeffrey Richards, the only British historian 
whose range extends from the medieval papacy 
to the popular cinema, his work on the former 
perhaps helping to protect his credentials 
against the whiff of intellectual raffishness 
attaching in academic circles to an interest in 
the latter. Few threads bind the two worlds, 
though Richards makes play with the doctrine 
of the king’s two bodies in looking at the simul- 
taneous humanization and mythologization of 
the monarchy in The Private Life of Henry 
VIII, and his choice of metaphor in describing 
the cinema-going experience suggests that he - 
sees the Odeons and Essoldos as cathedrals of 
a kind, purveying the ritual drama for the mas- 
ses that the medieval church once supplied. 

As his own bibliography shows, Richards 
has been for some dozen years a leader in the 
attempts made by historians both to use film, 
.especially the fiction film, as evidence of mood' 
and mentality and to gauge the social and poli- 
tical influence of cinema. In cutting a bold 
swathe through thickets of interpretative 
problems which less daring colleagues would 
approach only after long burnishing of metho- 
dologies and honing of analytical tools, he has 
been the Fairbanks of the field, never unwilling 
to risk criticism, always provocative of debate. 

If his latest work buckles its swash less flam- 
boyantly than did his first major study. Visions 
of Yesterday, it is his most ambitious effort so 
far to assess the social significance of the 
cinema. 

The Age of the Dream Palace aims to set 


British films of the 1930s in the context of their 
audience, their makers, and the constraints - 
notably censorship - affecting their produc- 
tion. and to show how, especially through the 
influence of the stars, they operated upon atti- 
tudes and behaviour. Based on a wide scan of 
films and very extensive reading of cinema 
periodicals as well as of newspapers, journals, 
and the records of the British Board of Film 
Censors, it usefully pulls together a mass of 
scattered evidence and commentary. The 
"contextual” chapters are among the best in 
the book. There is evocative material on the 
nature of the cinema-going experience and on 
contemporary views and fears of the influence 
of the cinema, especially in its impact on chil- 
dren. illustrated largely from the cinema “en- 
quiries” which were usually intended to find 
irrefutable grounds of condemnation but never 
quite succeeded. The operation of the cen- 
sorship is revealed in diverting detail. The style 
is clear and supple, with only the occasional 
trace of Blurb’s disease (“Winston Churchill, 
the silver-tongued orator, the warlord, Eng- 
land’s man of destiny”). 

The central purpose is to “explore the ways 
in which mass culture can be used to generate 
ideological consensus”. Richards’s thesis (with ’ 
credits to Gramsci and Stuart Hall) is that 
popular cinema was employed to bolster the 
"hegemony" of the ruling class by transmitting 
the dominant ideology and propagating and 
validating approved values. “The pictures” are 
thus absorbed into the tendency fashionable 
among social historians to see the people’s lei- 
sure as an arena not of escape from but of 
subliminal subordination to the mechanisms of 
social control fashioned by those in power. 
Richards would not pretend that his is a very 
novel story-line. Students of film like Roy 
Armes, historians such as Tony Aldgate and 
Nicholas Pronay, have all recently looked at 
the role of film in promoting or at least buttres- 
sing “consensus”. None, however, has tried to 
survey the process from so many angles, and 


none, perhaps, has thrown into clearer relief 
the difficulties involved. 

The first major problem about Richards’s 
undertaking is that it is not what it appears to 
be. As he says, the book is about the British 
cinema in the 1930s, “the least known and least 
appreciated decade in the history of the British 
sound film". That means that it cannot entirely 
fulfil the promise of its subtitle, "Cinema and 
Society in Britain”, because much of British 
society's exposure to cinema in the 1930s was 
to non-British films. It is hard to doubt that 
Hollywood was of far more importance than 
Pinewood in producing whatever effect the pic- 
tures had on Britons. Working-class audiences 
in particular, as Richards points out , preferred 
American films to British - or English, which 
one Scottish exhibitor reported as being more 
foreign to his audience than the Hollywood 
variety. In 1936, only two natives, Grade 
Fields and Jessie Matthews, figured, at third 
and sixth, in the Motion Picture Herald ’ s list, 
based on box-office returns, of the ten most 
popular stars in Britain. 

Unable to achieve international appeal, the 
British industry was artificially sustained by 
quota legislation. Even then, a good deal of Us 
output was hardly British to the core. Several 
American companies established production 
units in Britain to make their own quota films. 
British companies employed foreign talents 
freely and oriented some of their productions 
to American or central European markets, 
often with imported stars. British Internation- 
al’s 1935 production schedule contained six ti- 
tles, four of which were musicals set in, respec- 
tively, eighteenth-century Fiance, Napoleonic 
France, Vienna, and Heidelberg, with Richard 
Tauber, Gitta Alpar and Greta Natzler among 
the leads. Farewell Again, the film which C. A. 
Lejeune called “the first big British picture to 
catch the full sense of English character”, was 
apparently produced by a German , directed by 
an American, and photographed by a Chinese. 
As Korda was to say at the end of the war. "all 


these discussions about the British film indus- 
try succeed only in betraying the sad fact that 
we have not got one - as yet". A full study of 
the operative role of cinema in British social 
life would need to be set in the frame of the 
cosmopolitanization, or at least the America- 
nization, of parts of popular culture. 

How far the limited sample afforded by the 
“British" film will sustain the weight of the 
“hegemonic” argument is the second problem 
of this book . It is not easy to establish intention 
to promote, or unconscious complicity in 
promoting, “consensus" through film produc- 
tion. or to measure the success of films in im- 
printing the desired ideas upon their audi- 
ences.. A good deal of the evidence produced 
here does not seem incompatible with the view 
that the mass-circulation feature film was the 
product of commercial calculation rather than 
socio-political strategy, reflected as much as it 
sought to create "consensus", and had only a 
relatively superficial formative effect on the 
spectators. 

“The film industry”, Richards asserts, "was 
run by men who desired to be seen as part of 
ihe Establishment themselves and who were 
anxious to maintain the continued goodwill of 
the government to ensure the legislative pro- 
tection the industry needed in order to com- 
pete with the Americans.” There are certainly 
signs that some industry chiefs were eager not 
merely not to offend Ihe government but to 
assist it. The most interesting case is Alexander 
Korda, one of those 6migr£s who seem im- 
pelled to define the host country’s national 
characteristics for it. Richards has already 
dealt at length with Korda's enthusiastic pro- 
jection of the British empire on to the screen, 
and has noted his links with the Conservative 
party and the fact that he was among the lead- 
ing figures of the film ^industry cultivated by 
Joseph Ball in the interest of the National Gov- 
ernment. Balcon and Gaumont British, too, 
had close official contacts. Yet Korda was also 
linked with critics of National Government 
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policy like Churchill and Vansittari, and as 
early as 1937 he was beginning, with Fire Over 
England, what Richards sees as a series of films 
: emphasizing the need for preparedness against 

' the menace of Nazism, 
i To show that the film industry in general 
i acted as the creature or the auxiliary of govem- 
i ment in the propagation of consensus, however 
defined would require a greater body of evi- 
] dence about the decision-making of its chiefs 
| than is here presented. Given that Richards 
j explicitly approaches the films of the 1930s as 
products of an industry rather than as works of 
art. he is thin on the industrial process and on 
the personalities, motives and methods of the 
! "shrewd high priests’* who “produced the 
! films, manufactured the stars, ran the studios, 
created the dreams". The investigation of Brit- 
ish film as product continues to be bedevilled 
by the lack of the records now extensively 
\ available for the Hollywood industry; produc- 
j ers* and directors' self-serving reminiscences 
j are no substitute for the production files. A 
i mere dozen pages on "The Dream Merchants'* 

[ leaves us little wiser about what the Ostrers, 
j the Deutsches and the Maxwells who held the 
] purse strings were up to, and about its refa- 
I tionship to the demands of a shadowy “Estab- 
• lishment". 

! It is largely on the work of the censorship 
that Richards relies to show the manipulation 
j of cinema for purposes of social control. The 
I script reports from the now celebrated comedy 
team of Colonel Hanna and Miss Shortt pro- 
vide abundant evidence of the determination 
of the British Board of Film Censors to keep 
off the screen the immoral and the controver- 
sial (defined to include anything which might 
bring established institutions and authorities 
into disrepute or derision). The Board’s infor- 
mal but none the less close links with govern- 
ment are clear - and not only with British 
governments, since films set in foreign coun- 
tries were frequently referred to the relevant 
embassies in cose they should contain anything 

f- ; . oflejtsWe. It debatable, how far we should 

^ g systematic effort o? ideological : 

; domination by a ruling class; The BBFC was 
the product more of the industry's desire to ' 
protect its business from fragmentary cen- 
sorship by local authorities and from the possi- 


bility of disturbance among audiences than of a 
state drive to control the media. If it was in- 
tended to exclude vectors of social and political 
change, it was oddly ineffective. The American 
material which formed the staple of popular 
cinema* was much more leniently treated than 
were British films. Indeed the censorship poss- 
ibly contributed to the difficulties of the British 
film and the erosion of the social values it was 
supposed to sustain by emasculating it in such a 
way as to enhance the competitive appeal of 
the transatlantic product, with its very diffe- 
rent presuppositions. As Peter Stead lias 
argued in a valuable essay, the lack of everyday 
reality often complained of in British cinema, 
with its succession of adapted stage plays 
woodenly rendered in painful accents, was 
countered by the ability of its American rival to 
show the recognizable life of ordinary people. 

Richards allows that some American films 
did "promote democratic ideals and depict a 
classless society in operation", but he pushes 
the question of their subversive influence aside 
with the observations that Hollywood was very 
ready to produce films glorifying Britain and its 
empire and that in any case American films 
were subject to the Hays Code, which, like 
British censorship, aimed at the protection of 
the status quo. This is not altogether convinc- 
ing. The critics of cinema were opposed as 
much to its patent Americanizing influence as 
to its power to undermine social and political 
norms, yet when the two came together, what- 
ever hegemonic apparatus the British ruling 
class possessed did little about it. American 
films may have contributed to that slow evolu- 
tion of the national mood in favour of social 
change sometimes attributed to the impact of 
the Second World War but perceptible enough 
by the end of the 1930s to be reflected even in a 
few British films -Richards instances The Stars 
Look Down and The Pmud Valley. 

The fact that by the end of the decade some 
British films were articulating social and poli- 
tical unease suggests that the cinema looked 
for a lead from “consensus" rather than seek- 
ing to Impose It: feature films were mostly an 
educated commercial guess at the median taste 
of a very variegated market. Over most of the 
1930s it is doubtful that there was much de- 
mand for the screening of conflicts and issues: 


campus 


: AAthopy Quinton • , , i 

■=' iitn^Y'LEEtnv^ ; - . 

< The Movies Go (oCoIlege; Hollywood arid the 
: world of the college-life film ' . . . . • 

;• 200pp.. Associated University Presses. £16.50. ' • 

: ,:0$3Sfi3i339 

• , i. . * . \ * 

'! Pensacola, Flondq, best k nown for Its naval air 
; station, js also .the.home of the' University of, 
iWfrSt' Florida.' Wiley Lee Utfiphleii.U di rector 
ofextenslon programmes there. Having pre* 
viously written oil fri exporting myth incontem- 
porqry American’ fiction and on the nostalgic 
v]$ton in popular culture, he has nowsuperim- 
.^pas^rjorie of these interests on the- Other . The 
- Movies Go td. College, is a detailed study of a' ‘ 
genre thglls asclehrly demarcated asare those 


people went to the pictures for other things. Of 
course distraction can itself be seen (and is by 
Richards) as a tool of hegemony; but it can also 
be regarded as a natural need of the 90 per cent 
of the population that is not composed of full- 
time nctivists. Distraction did not exclude an 
element of reality in cinema, but the reality 
that was most acceptable was a heightening of 
the more heartening and tolerable nspects of 
ordinary existence, giving audiences the 
opportunity of humorous, sentimental, affec- 
tionate self-recognition in situations which 
stressed their better qualities nnd the strength 
of their communal values. Such is the conclu- 
sion that might be drawn from Richards's sym- 



late 1920s and the arrival of sound the field was 
dominated by football, at once the road to 
success and social acceptance for the timid in- 
dividual and key to solvency, for the marginal 
Institution. Thus id 77re College Widow of 
1927, Dolores Costello (resolutely spelt De- 
lores in text, picture caption and index) saves 
her father's job as president by using her 
charms to recruit a powerful football teaim. 
The flaming youth aspect of the campus scene 
develop* ^ steadily, especially with the erotic 1 
emancipation supplied by the automobile. The 
curvaceous co-ed begins to eclipse the hero of 
the gridiron. In 1929 Clara Bow undermines 
the moral fibre of heT anthropology professor, 
Fredric March, in The Wild Pdrty. 

By very close scrutiny of his material 
Umphlett manages to discern serious moral 
themes: the clash of personal ideals with a rigid 


!:j of westcmi gangster and sdcncei-fictlpp films:, 1 ; system to, which they must be adjusted, if not 
Ulsyery much leijs populous thari my. of. sacrificed; the idea' ^ that vve c&n Je&m mdie 


•. artd 'has the. further weakness of heyer, having ; about life through otjr direct relationships with ■ 
.! . prtducecia vdrygood qr Oven a very successful people than We cBri, through any artificial con- 

; film. Indeed ..few of its popstituents! manage to tnet we may have through books and the class- 

• / exercise much attraction as pieces of camp; • ; . roorfi", a modest truism described by him as An 


The InfortnatiornretrieVai Undertaken- Is Im-i 
i preSsive. Nearly 240 pictures; between' ‘Class-: 
f mates and Strongheart frqrii Biograph In 19 H 
. and Dirty Tricks and Terror Train in 1 9$i • ~v. 

•• —■* ■ .. : — vvi) « h?' 

v nsiea. There are some mildly suggestive varia- 


tnct we may have through books and the class- 
roorii”, a m'pdest truism described by him as An 
H anii-inteUectuai posture".- 
.Sit the 1930s fun 'and spectacle - took over,; 
Soundmad,e the caninns 
. T -.iiuaictu possible; the 

.Depression madeit necessaty tri this epoch 
npany major stars fourid theirw'ay into the coi- 


tions in frequency (which mlght-be less marked lege environment. Bing Crosby and James Ste- 

’ ff the general level; of product}onitt the-Amer-/ wart appear, a$ profassors.jack Qakieas a 

, icon film- Industry were taken intq account)/; dean Iria piece of tasting inspired, by . Beach- 

Atlgr A slow start there. Were four big years', comber (hb was more usually a football plpy- 
. .. ‘frdfo.^frta.'iwg; then a fall back until the er), Betty 'prable -and Dick Powell in riiore 

biggest year of all: 1938, with fifteen films, natural roles.- The riiorally idealizing nature of 

ClnfKi 1 DC'} (Uliuve Kmbs hfenn valUar nuliil ■ Dnlit • I fnrC^Unll *« mf> .'-■giil.i ‘ i . 


Since 1952 things have been rather quiet. Only 
in 1970, jhe‘ tim'd of student uprisings, were 
there mpre tfoh four. In most of them .there 
were only one or two; in fblir of themnone at 
oil." • 

Professor , Vrophlett divides his narrative 
in t o • fd u r In teiliiai b I v 1 ? d i^tl nclt jebutiHs - Until the 


college football was incarnated in films about 
Krtute Rocknb: TC|e Spirit' of Notre. Dome in 
1931 , the yp'ar of hlsdeath, and KnuteRockne- 
Atl-American at the other end of the decade. 
More typical are Hold That Co-ed or a Sonja 
He hie vehicle, My Lucky Star, in which “the 
petite Norwegian bionda becomes involved in 


Ronald Reagan playing the pan of a professor in the 
Warner Brothers film She’s Working Her Way 
Through College f/952), reproduced from the book 
reviewed below. 


a large department store's publicity stunt to 
advertise its winter sportswear when she is sent 
to perform in an ice carnival at a New England 
college modelled after Dartmouth". It was the 
drunken trip Fitzgerald took to write a similar 
film at Dartmouth a year later (Winter Carniv- 
al) that supplied the plot for Budd Schulberg’s 
7Tie Disenchanted. 

Apart from such weirdly fascinating items 
there is little to recall from the 1930s apart from 
Horse Feathers, immortal at least for its com- 
peting colleges, Darwin and Huxley, and for 
Groucho Mart’s exchange with the girl he is 
taking out in a cpnde: ?‘Oh Professor Wagstaff 
you’re so full of whimsy." "Can you smell it 
from there?" College as a scene of farce and 
fantasy persisted through the war, even if stif- 
fened now and then with an infusion of school 
spirit. Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland save 
ah Arizona college by putting on a rodeo, 

; festhet YfilHAmsTs Baf/thig Beauty (featuring 
Harry James and Xavier Cugat) has a just dis- 
cernible college! location; Ronald Reagan in 
one of several professorial roles comes to the 
. aid , of ex-stripper student Virginia Mayo in 
She's Working Her Way Through Coll ** » 

(Umrihl**ri /'*>->- — -~o*- 

r — *“ wi«erves: “Miss Mayo is^ompelled 
; to assume a more Socially acceptable identity 
lest herplans.be quashed attheoutset”); 

•. In the immediate post-war. years we find * 
Rosalind Russell removing first spectacles and 
.. then severely cut suit iii academic surroundings 
as well aSth^ . more usual corporate ones. Clark 
, Gable as harde^ed fiewspaperman sits at the 
. feet of Journalism instructor Doris Day, Andy. 
Hardy attends Wainwright College in a num- 
ber pi films .Abbott apd Costello,. as caretak- 
ers at.a womenlscoliege, are backed up by Phil 
. Spitalny's all-girl orchestra. Umphlett sug- 
gests, rather, adventurously, that Monster on 
the Campus, a horror film of 1958, is, ns he 
cqlourfully puts it, “an uqwltting portent and 
^ symb0 I^sUjmaj^y 


pal he lie discussion of Grucie Fields and 
George Formby, the two most popular British 
stars with working-class audiences. Paraded io 
demonstrate the proposition that the star is tlx 
primary vehicle for the imprinting of approved 
behaviour and the reduction of social and eco- 
nomic conflicts to individual problems which 
arc solved by the exercise of "charisma", they 
are taken to represent the essence of cheeiy 
individualism . the sing-nlong and survive 
approach to the Depression which excludes 
questioning of social and political systems. 

Richards is at his most persuasive in these 
perceptive chapters, but it is still hard to sec 
anything like an indnstry-cum-govemmentcol- 
lusion to keep the workers in their place. He 
movement which he trnces in Grade Fields's 
films from proletarian to individualist, self- 
help overtones, with the accentuation of hope 
and promise . looks like a case of the industry’s 
antennae responding to shifts in mood as the 
Depression lifted. Sing As We Co, with what 
Richards marks the transition, appeared a 
1934. exactly when economic upturn was be- 
coming evident as unemployment steadily Eefl 
from the peak reached in January 1933. It era 
picked up the theme of the technological is- 
novation which was a major element in recov- 
ery: the mill was saved by a new wonder pro- 
cess. 

Whatever values of endurance and restraint 
or of individualism and self-betterment the mt- 
jor stars may have been used to project, the 
masses in any case continued to have access (o 
a now forgotten cinema less respectful of oi 
permeated by middle-class values, the cinema 
of Lucan and McShane or of Leslie Rrtec, 
which may have meant more in many urban 
areas that that of Jessie Matthews or Leslie 
Howard: a weakness of Richards's analysis is 
the lack of any attempt to investigate which 
films were successful - or seen - in whidi 
places. At least until further research enlarge! 
our knowledge of production processes an d 
audience response, the case for regarding 
1930s cinema ns the insidious ag;cnt of the rul- 
ing class rather than as commercial speculation 
remains unproven. The cinema, one suspect*, 
was less often the tool than the toady of "he^ 
mony”, more the parastje than the promoted 
“consensus". 


come to attach to their college nnd uniwnrty 
leaders during the troubled and turburcai 
times of the late 1960s". 

By the end of the 1950s college sportshart 
faded from the screen, replaced in the 
mind by professional sport. 
merriment persists in such things ns Mt° 
dcre Goes To College. More of its ep 0C J 6 |f 
film in which Professor Anthony Quinn I® 
good fortune to get student Ann-Margrd 
his bed. An extraordinary novelty \sM w . 
The Paper Chase where serious academy 
is shown, in a somewhat Qverh^tcd ’ 
producing the same shock effect as a v 
in which cowboys are actually conMn\ e ., 
the herding of cattle. Who's 
Woolf? and Love Story are only college mu 
by accident. Carnal Knowledge, The J 
Were, and, after a fashion, Anlnw (How . 
some claim to be remembered. Hpw _ _. 

The End of the Road (1970); in which 
fessor masturbates behind a desk ' wl m 
Shakespeare and a 

during a classroom lecture’'?. With the 


.tlon of th 

Its title is doubly appropriate. • . . ^ 

Professor Umphlett hasidre^ 0 ^ 
.forgettable matter, some of «” • M. 
pleasant to have called b * c M° sfa. 
•the quotations have been inteiv 
his comments are 
movies have been in all but a 
instances little more than em \ ri ...y^ h pr 
spiced how and then wijn, jrt:#' 
: rudimentary moralizing to M 
fashioned children’s so W 

taken over the job of 


now movies have to be Wftf j 

campus offers little, °PP° rt S‘ voW« 
maker. in either direction. ! 
College cannot be said td 
,’ly |)izarr^ con’ductcdstro^ 
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Newly imperishable 


David Bromwich 

ALEXANDER YV. ALLISON, HERBERT 
BARROWS. CAESAR R. BLAKE, ARTHUR J. 
CARR. ARTHUR M. EASTMAN and HUBERT M. 
ENGLISH, Jr (Editors) 

The Norton Anthology of Poetry 
Third Edition 

1,452pp. Norton. Paperback, £10.50. 
0393953718 ’ 

The Norton Anthology of Poetry, to be disting- 
uished from the Norton Anthology of Modern 
Poetry and the two-volume Norton Anthology 
of English Literature, is meant primarily for 
use as a first and second-year college textbook. 
As a selection of short poems in English, it is 
unmanageable compared to Quiller-Couch’s 
Oxford Book, and tasteless (using the word 
neutrally and pejoratively) compared to the 
work of a real anthologist such as Palgrave. But 
it contains about half the lines a more advanced 
reader is likely to want nearby when his mem- 
ory goes blank; and the other half could never 
find a rubric anyway to justify printing them all 
between two covers. This sort of monster tome 
must have seemed until lately an unexportable 
American item; but the third edition makes it 
available “for students overseas" and since 
Norton produces it cheaply, it may catch on. 
The pages are clean and legible, and the con- 
tents printed in chronological order. If its price 
succeeded in driving out the competition, and 
this became the common resource for readers 
seeking to educate themselves in poetry, the 
result would be unhappy but not catastrophic. 

As befits a modern textbook, it has very 
copious notes. “He, the young man carbuncu- 
lar, arrives": stop, note — “afflicted with car- 
buncles, a boil-like inflammation". The notes 
fall short of the encyclopedic anecdote, how- 
ever, and one does not learn which nineteenth- 
century sage declared the bourgeoisie would 
suffer for his carbuncles. The working assump- 
tion of the editors seems to be that their read- 
ers are capable of using an encyclopedia on 
occasion, but never a dictionary. "The homely 
Nurse doth all she can": stop, note — “simple, 
Wndly", But without the echo of home in 
homely, one loses much of the poignance of 
Wordsworth’s thought. There seem to be times 
when a basic knowledge of grammar ought to 
guide the reader sufficiently: beyond that, any 


help is a hindrance. Indeed, the danger of over- 
annotating is that the reader may come to iden- 
tify interpretation with synonymization, and 
find that Mount Parnassus is only Mount The- 
saurus after all. 

Norton’s first edition came out in 1970, its 
second in 1975. The most noticeable change for 
the second was the inclusion of several women 
(Anne Bradstreet, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Diane Wakoski, Nikki Giovanni). Less 
noticeable were some quiet shifts of canonical 
emphasis: the selections from Housman were 
cut by a third, Stevens went upfront six poems 
to fourteen and Larkin from three to six. In the 
third edition, the biggest losers are those who 
have no descendants to argue their case: Anon 
(fifteenth century) has gone down from twen- 
ty-one selections to thirteen, and Popular Bal- 
lads from twenty-three to fifteen. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, who had just one poem in the 
first edition before being removed altogether 
in the second, has not come back, but ia his 
place we may if we like read Richard Hugo. 
Margaret Atwood, and Leonard Cohen. Once 
this might have appeared as a conscious deci- 
sion. We could picture the editor reading Lord 
Herbert's ode on love. 

These eyes again then, eyes shall sec 
And hands again these hands enfold. 

And all chest pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be, 

then picture the editor reading Leonard 
Cohen’s "Suzanne Takes You Down", 

And you want to travel with her, 
you want to travel blind 
Rnd you know that she can trust you 
because you've touched her perfect body 
with your mind. 

and know that after pondering both he had 
chosen the latter ns the more imperishable 
verse. But today it is melodramatic to suppose 
such a moment of choice. Much likelier, what 
happened was that the committee of editors 
realized they would never feel much pressure 
from a committee for the promotion of seven- 
teenth-century poetry. 

. By contrast , the pressure of the contempor- 
ary has been a force in the shaping of this 
anthology. Counted in pages, the ratio of poets 
born after 1910 to those bom before was one- 
to-eleven for the first edition; now it is one-to- 
four. In a little more than a decade the vitality 
of the living has greatjy improved; but the 


Setting the beat 


Nigel Wheale 

. LARRY SMITH 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti: Poet-at-large 
262pp Southern Illinois University Press 
(distributed in the UK by TABS) $22.50 • 
•.(paperback, $9.95), 

08(193 UOU 

What was the San Francisco poetry renaiss- 
ance? Kenneth , Rexroth collaborated with 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti in. the jazz and poetry 

■. . evenings given at “The Cellar”; North Beach. 
. «n 1957 . Hfc wrote ' at the time that they were 
peqt shows, received wjth wild enthusiasm: if 
' they could be turned into a record they might 
:start. a erdze, like swallowing live goldfish 
or- playing pee wee golf. Two years before, 
Rexroth, had compared a reading where Allen 
jjlnsberg first K fl Ve “HOwl" to the world;. Jack 
Kerouad had helped the poets out by hustling 
the audience for jug-wine contributions. A 
- i % e af ter the -hin and the hedonism, 
Larfy Smith hopes to! establish the \yritlngs t>f 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti as Wdrthy of serious 
:°c|ticiniD study by malting large claims for 
. - .® ,r hterdry - arid political - status; \ ; 

• ; ?Rtith provides a useful chronological Survey 
oltheppel’s life, listing Influences and publioq- 
uorts year by yeat. The' biography is followed 
■ y an exploration of Ferlinghetti’s commit- 
jyent, jo tohat Is. an essentially Europeprifradi- 

• . ; U J n Pf Sufreklfct,^ engaged Writing ln the rriaiw 
, ” 6r O‘Rimbaud!and ApoUinalte, orSarlre and 

• Andre. Breiqn’s ! Nadia ■ was a direct 
jodeTfor Ferlinghetti's own disordered novel, 

: <?^>beimn in.thelatip tQdOs. With his arrival In 


culture, but was always insistent upon his 
populist, committed stance: “Only the dead 
are disengaged”, he. wrote in 1959. Smith fol- 
lows this element through a survey of 
Ferlinghetti’s poetry, drama, and varied prose 
works. 

"Bohemian” in the sense of a “gipsy of socie- 
ty” is first recorded by the OED in Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, and so the tertn emerged In or 
about 1848, which was a very good time to 

• come into language. Social disaffection ex- 
pressed in terms of conspicuous nonconformity 
of dress,, manners and morality is from that 
period a popular option among certain sections 
of the community. Most Bohemians are dross 

; and riff-raff, as the more rlgorpus prictitlpners, 
hate always observed: Kfirouac denounced the 
bland “sociological . coolness”, which amateur 
Beats adopted lathe mld-1950s. a wrifbrmlsm 
even less interesting than that which they were 
supposedly rejecting: Bohemia is only re-, 
deemed for the.rest of sodeiy when it becomes 
an active' cultural grouping, jKqt is, when its 
refusal of convention Is expressed through 
painting, writing.' rriusi.Ci Or fashion. John 
: Clellon Hoimes, another denizen of t he West 
. Copsl renaissance , put it this way: '“a! book is 
not as ephemera j as; a beard”. ; / 

: Lawrence Ferlinghetti undeniably produced 

• the boolcs. Smith’s fibt chapter r^lale^ bow. 

' together with q' partner in June- 1953, Ferlin- 
■ gbetti set up City tights Bookstore, Which was 

intended to, bt much more than just a retail 
outlet, sinjei it Was’alio foprpyjde 8;vetiue for 
all kinds of culftirpl oxchOngein San Francisco. 
As Ferlirtghetti.ipcalls, its success. was immedl- 

• ale , lilb'raliy: could .not fchut-the doors at 
dosing' time ,, . 'The City Lights Pocket: Poets. 
Series waslaurifche’d jnl955as;artinexpen5ive. 

^ulatidn ‘ftfl maL fbr^ the besh avant* 


proportion is not to be taken as n statement 
about the value of the poetry written in our 
time. It is rather a diplomatic response to vari- 
ous demands. Among these are the demand 
that books which represent a culture assist in 
strengthening its marginal voices; that creative 
writers be given an outlet directly into the 
canon; and perhaps that beginning students be 
rewarded for their efforts with earlier ami 
more difficult poems. Some of the added 
names are in fact durable names; in this third 
edition, Elizabeth Bishop makes her Norton 
ddbut, with nine poems. So for different 
reasons does Edna St Vincent Millay. But most 
of the contemporary selections exist chiefly to 
take note of the rising reputations of the past 
few years: Seamus Heaney and Geoffrey Hill 
have more poems than before; and the short, 
bad, ' unrepresentative selection from John 
Ashbery has been altered to preserve its origin- 
al contours. 

A new feature of the third edition is a con- 
cluding essay on versification by Jon Stallwor- 
thy (also represented by three poems, the same 
number as Fulke Greville but one more than 
William Empson). Its opening stntement is 
false; “A poem is a composition written for 
performance by the human voice.” Better to 
say that it always may be that, though few 
poems present themselves as texts for perform- 
ance in so restricted a sense. Once he gets to 
the numbers, Stallworthy marches confidently 
across the ambiguous terrain from “London 
Bridge is falling down" to “A crowd flowed 
over London Bridge, so many...". At inter- 
vals, he tries to forge ad hoc alliances between 
sound and sense, and ends up somewhere be- 
tween Pope and Dick Minim. The short open- - 
ing lines of Donne's “The Sunne Rising” are 
said to be well suited to the expression of 
“shock"; the same argument presumably 
would not apply to the short lines of Marvell's 
Horatian Ode. But there is much more in this 
vein: "Whereas iambic meter has a certain 
gravity, making it a natural choice for poems 
on more solemn subjects! the trochaic foot has 
a lighter, quicker, more buoyant movement." 
As, for example, in the trochaic- "Certainty, ' 
fidelity / On the stroke of midnight pass”? Or 
the iambic “He was not warm on Pjcklng-work 
to dwell, i But Faggotted his Notions as they 
fell, / And If they Rhim'd and Rattl'd, all was 
well”?- ■ ' - 


Ferlinghetti's own Pictures of the Gone World, 
and over forty other titles have appeared to 
date. Tens of thousands of readejrs.must have 
experienced their first off-beat writing in the 
square format and blunt typography of the 
Pockej Poets Series.: 

Larry Smith's case for Ferlinghetti as a mis- 
chievous cultural activist holds up vpry well 
when seen in the context of the ppet’s editing 
and publishing. But it has to be said that the 
same case for Ferlinghetti’s own writing is not 
very well - made. Smith's commentary is often 
.rather relaxed, and, the spelling of French 
names is slightly erratic. Ferlinghetti is de-' 
scribed as being “existentially alive to -the 
0 ly)mprj3f 5 pryivarT..and.!‘he is still in the San 
Francisco streets of America, his blue eyes 
sparkling with innocence and wil**. An, unfo- 
cused sentimentality Is the obvious content of 
loo many of Ferlinghetti's poems, and they. 

. cannot be raised to a higher power;by invoking 
the abstract, expressionism of Kline, Pollock 
“and people like that" as formal, justification. 
Reading Ferlinghetti . is certainly better, than 
.swallowing live goldfish,. but he isn’t a major 

,p00t - !. ;. ’ ■■ .• ••;.»- : 

160 unpublished poems by E. E. Cummings 
lhave been brought together by George V, Fir- 
mage arid Richard- S. Kennedy, in Etcetera 
(188pp. Norton. £6.95. 0 87140 128 2). The 
majority dqte from before 1930 and include 
juvenilia, poems discovered among the papers- 
: at the DM magazine, and a 'collection of love 
. poems dedicated tq the poet's first wife. The 
book ta^es its place .in The Ciunnilrigs Type- 
script Editions,, which remain faithful to his 
. own spacing. This experimentation look's less 
Innovative now than it would tiayfr at the timet. 

■ but the 1 characteristic verve- and Spontaneity 
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THE EMPEROR : ! t l 

Ryszard Kapuscinski ■ - . i . r 

J . . . a brilliant portrait of (he last days of Haile • ; ! '• ’ [ 

Selassie and his maniacal mediaeval court. ‘ r , . [ 

Kapuscinski's writing, always concrete and .1 ; ‘ ! j.!,, ; : ■ 

observant, conjures marvels of meaning out '! j ; 

of minutiae. And his book tfanscends !• 

reportage, becoming a nightmare of power, ' ■ ■ ■] 
power depicted as a refusal of history, that •: 

reads as if ItaloCalvino had rewritten - ' ' ; 

Machiavelli This Ethiopia is a murderous ; ; j; 

ftuiilania in which real people are starving by : 

the thousand. An unforgettable, fiercely . j‘ 

comic and finally compassionate book ! 1 i 

Salman Rushdie ' , . r 

'. . . the nightmare that men of power dream • . ! * ' V \ 

when they are most alone. It isa bone- ',-•!• ' \ 

chilling, brillian t tale , as precise in its cut-gla ss i ; ; j: 

literary style as in its political insights.Taut, yet ! \ ■ ; ■ -. ;.[j ; ;• 

brimming with aphorism, it is the ultimate . • 1 j fj i i !jj L 

re-creation of power in decay/ . ! ' i i Iji? f It 

AMn loftier i* *f i 

Paperback £2.50 j, : ;j; . 

FORGETTING ELENA r 

and ■ ;: :: i 

NOCTURNES FOR THE ■; : .ii 

KING OF NAPLES ' 

Edmund White ' ii 

These two early works from the author of the s : j i I • ! i : ' I 

bestselling A BOY'S OWN STORY show (he i‘ ] j | j \ 

flexibility and inventiveness of his art. ,! \ : I j : • 

FORGETTING ELENA isan explorationof the : i ' # j 1 \ j 

manners and customs of a society, written it,.; j[‘ 

from the point of view of a man who is being ■ ' * ' ; ■ :f j/ 

introduced intp an imaginary social set. ! • ; . : ; w j 1 

The society is obsessed with its own : r : , \ . ! 

sophistication, wit and language , and | ! 

dictates its own moral values. I : ‘ 

'. . .While possesses the rare combination of . ■ , ■ ;!t* 

a poetic sense of language and an ironic j, - « . ]! "i. 

sense of humour . . . FORGETTING ELENA is I « i : i i -j f. •• . 

one of the most finely worked and satisfying ii '*:,:• 

first novels lo appear in some time.' . * : ]Ly, 

Newsweek i. .’ . , W: . 

• . N0GTURNESF0R THE KING 0FNAPLE9Jsa-,.- .$ ± ’ * 

• homoerotfe tove story/pr rather a taleof lost ' , .. -j JJf ijjdj 

love and bittersweet passion. Ayoung man ' if i}\ Ijfyy, 

recalls his older mala fbver. Each chapter, or ■ ’ ». i 1 1 ; ; f \ 

nocturne, is set in a different moodor key, ' •: ip f rjfijfj 

.'though all are connected, and the final result 
is devastating. 4. 

"...a baroque invention of quite startling i 

brilliance and intensity, a paean to that least - J ‘;- ? 

celebrated of heroes, the second person/ ;■ ' ! 

Gore Vidal . lj,U ' 

Paperback £2.95 J 

■) ■ , ; ■ 

JAPANESE PILGRIMAGE 
Oliver Statler 

The Pilgrimage to the Eighty-eight Sacred ■ St ^ 

Places of Shikoku is in honour of the saint, [ i f ) 
deity and miracle worker Kobo Daishl.Thfs 
book is the story of that pilgrimage, encircling ■ j ■ ; - 
the saint’s home island. A demanding route, . -jj j ■ 
going deep into the mountains, through the ’ j- J » ; ’ 

farmlands and villages, along rugged coasts, .tp 1 

it takes almost two months.to walk, Oliver 1 
Statler notonly tells the stdiy of the saint and .=• . ' > jyL— ^ 

'of the pilgrimage but shares with the reader ' i 
nis own experiences along llie thousand mile : 
journey, revealing a Japan that outsiders • : ■' ,: i 

seldom see.. -j; -< 

'Oliver Statler knows more about Japan than i.^j 8 

any other living American : ; Anyone who i- i : 'i vj 
loves authentic out-of-tne-way travel will. . •• • ** 

enjoy this beautiful book/ . - •• jv 

James Mitfiener,. . .. ...-.jfyj 

• Hardbaqk £8. 95 Papdrback £3,50 ' 1 
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i *■»:' t.t • . . ' “ reader to understand the attitudesofaparticu- 

il: 1}|j Ji| ! Keith Robbins lar segment oF political life. Sir Robert 

SSlr-lr • mHM d A iL>rfinPNtRftitiiri 7 appeared in many respects to epitomize the 

a l i‘. ! ‘ iu . u- ■ r “country gentleman in politics” - hence the 

Wt . ** “5S?' ° f title chosen for .he volume. His milieu was the 

If j- I' Robe, .Sabers, Lord I3a^ordl91°-1935 West Country. He early achieved the Mas- 

i |;V i «^ahip of She D Jo„ and Somerset 

(HJl; f > uyausvouufr Staghounds, an admirable prelude to service 

Piil-' i i Commercial publishers have frequently found on the Somerset County Council and to 

iilKiit i :,it impossible. In pievattlhB circumstances, to P»rii«ment*ty ambitions. He entered the 
fe^ft r^briuehuredltlomOt historical sources at prices- Hoqse of Commons la. January 1910 asMP 
fflHR ’ within the resch of ordinary research his- for Bndgwater and kept a regular diary there- 

: ■■■ torians. Now, however, three specialists in “ fl « unl ' 1 he ,ef * » >*»• He became a junior 

&Am f twentieth-century British history, Kathleen whip m 1911 and the early entr.es give an ilium- 

jfjf* lei . f Burk, John Ramsden and John Turner, have snaring impression of the intensity of the 

Kt: jififll-' s done rather more than shrug their shoulders. parliamentary struggle up to 1914: not 

Mm ! They have set up The Historians* Press specific philosophic reflection on great constitutional 


Vernon Bogdanor 

FRANCIS PYM 

The Politics of Consent 

196pp. Hamish Hamilton. £S.9S. 

0241113512 
BRUCE ARNOLD 

MargaretT hatcher: A study in power 
287pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 111609 

What is the reason for the remarkable com- 
mercial success of The Politics of Consent? Un- 
distinguished in style and devoid of construc- 
tive ideas, its wist hit and elegiac tone reminds 
us that Francis Pym is the Betjeman of the 
modem Conservative Party; he is essentially a 
purveyor of nostalgia. The arrival of his book 
on to the bestseller lists shows indeed the 
strength of thar longing for the past among 
members of the political class whom Margaret 
Thatcher has dispossessed. 

The vulgar epithet ‘‘wet” conceals two quite 
different types of opposition to Mrs Thatcher’s 
Tory populism. The first, represented by mod- 
ernizers such as Michael Heseltine and Peter 
Walker, welcomes the Prime Minister's radi- 
calism but abjures the policies of economic 
liberalism which she believes necessary for 
national renewal. The second, represented by 
the patricians - Lord WhitelAw and Lord Car- 


rington, and also Mr Pym - longs for the revival 
of a political culture which has irretrievably 
passed away. For, while it is possible to im- 
agine Mrs Thatcher adopting the recipe of the 
modernizers - her commitment to the market 
economy stemming from cultural rather than 
ideological roots- she can hardly now return to 
the politics of the lost consensus. 

The essence of that consensus has been well 
explained by Andrew Gamble, one of Britain’s 
few original Marxist thinkers. It consists in 
trying “to solve the problems of the social 
democratic state within the institutional con- 
straints of that state - that Is without challeng- 
ing fundamentally the size of the public sector, 
the bargaining strength of the unions, or the 
expectations of the electorate”. These con- 
straints have now been challenged very drama- 
tically by Mrs Thatcher, and it is difficult to see 
how any future Conservative government 
could accept the self-denying ordinances 
embodied in them. Any alternative Conserva- 
tive philosophy, therefore, must begin from 
the truism that the political clock can rarely be 
put back; it must, therefore, be post rather 
than pre-Thatcherite in its fundamental con- 
ceptions. 

Francis Pym , however , is incapable of offer- 
ing such an alternative because he embodies a 
style of politics which sees political accom- 
modation as an end in itself. His style is, to 


The country interest 


Keith Robbins 

. JOHN RAMSDEN f Editor) 

Real Old Tory Politics: The political diaries of 
Robert Sanders, Lord Bayford 1910-L935 
260pp. Historians' Press. £12.50. 

0950890006 


’ 'rally to fill this gap. Their initial project is a 
, _ programme of political diaries and correspond- 
ence for scholars working on the last hundred 
■ year* InBritish'history. Four such volumes are . 
l --' mentioned in tbeir initial prospectus and thdy 
intend to produce about two a year. Geotge. 

| ’ Bqycd is editing 1 Uie correspondence of thfe ' • 
J . ; Second Bari oi Se]bome,. -David -Brooks the. 
jv: ' .diary ot Slif ^werd covering the. ' 

I-,.' ' RoSebBry goyernmetU; and Philip Williamson . 

—the diaries and correspondence of W.C. ' 
j ; Eridgfcmah. The publishers indicate that they 
| , are willing'to .recelve suggestions' from their • 
i f colleagues about the' future direction of the - 
I 1 programnte, 

! John Ramsden himself has been. responsible 

{ j for the first volume to appear and displays his; • 


mating impression of the intensity of the 
parliamentary struggle up to 1914: not 
philosophic reflection on great constitutional 
issues, but the everyday harrying of govern- 
ment by the full exploitation of rules and pro-, 
cedures. We get the full flavour of even the 
most petty matters and a sense of the rise and 


Conseryatiye parly politics in fas fifteen-page, 
jntroduction. Iit telafion to the tptal text, that 


borrow Oakeshott’s terminology, that of the 
“enjoyment” politician for whom governing is 
one of those “activities where what is sought is 
present enjoyment and not a profit, a reward, a 
prize or a result in addition to the experience 
itself'. Pym's style of Conservatism seeks to 
provide an answer to the question- who should 
have power7 But it does not explain what is to 
be done with that power once it has been 
achieved. 

As an “enjoyment” politician, Pym quite 
fails to understand the reasons for the ascen- 
dancy which Mrs Thatcher has been able to 
achieve in the Conservative Party. At least 
Bruce Arnold's book does not suffer from that 
particular defect. Written by a skilful political 
journalist, Margaret Thatcher; A study in 
power is far superior to the run-of-the-mill 
campaign biography in its analysis of the Prime 
Minister's carefully concealed departures front 
that iron consistency which she sets herself as a 
basic standard. 

But Arnold’s central theme is nearly as sim- 
plistic as Pym’s. He is concerned to show that 
Mrs Thatcher's political success is the result 
not of "a succession of accidents" as her pre- 
vious biographers, Times reporters Nicholas 
Wapsholt and George Brock, would have it, 
but flows from her single-minded and ruthless 
pursuit of power. Such an interpretation, 
however, either explains too little - in not dis- 


fall of parliamentary reputations. The Whip’s 
Office seemed to believe that its elaborate 
manoeuvres could bring the government 
down. Instead, in 1914, came the war; an event 
which Sanders takes in a matter-of-fact 
fashion. He departs with his regiment to winter 
at Clacton-on-Sea, to be followed by service in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The diarist returned to Westminster in 1917 
and acted, in Ramsden's words, as “a sort of 
unoffical party Chief Whip" in opposition to 
the Government Chief Whips. In 1918 he also 
became Deputy Chairman of the Conservative 
Party Organization and thus became influen- 
tial and active in directing the affairs of the 
party in the country, an involvement which, in 
other posts, lasted for a further twenty years. 
Inevitably, therefore, Sanders has much to re- 
veal, if only incidentally, about Che cross-cur- 
reots of politics in the Coalition years. There 
was little doubt that Conservatives in the coun- 


C.M.Woodhouse 

HAROLD MACMILLAN .. 

War Diaries : Politics and war in the \ 
Mediterranean, January 1943-May 1945 
8Q4pp'. MacmiJ|an.£18.50. > 

0333371984' ' K ' 

Harold Mgcmillan once told the House of 
Commons that he had no intention of writing 
his memoirs, “even if Icould find a publisher”, 


f . ‘ hot heed . a smoli' monograph frt^ni the.jsdftori material on whibh he 'drew for the greater part- 
' : /TJipedtticjhis admirfibiy eie&r and easy.fb read. , of bis second volume 6f memolrs,T^ fl/^o/' 
the relatively ebopomic price ;hai not- been War. In style 41s amedley, consisting partly of 

;■ . achieved iby small - print’;;; narrow : margins; : diaries, partly^ letters to his wife, arid partly 
, ' crariiped spacing or pdor paper. Xt ii an attrifaj : • of official arid private ihembranda. All of it is 
live volume to handle rind pne whlchone might . . oompuisively' readable., Much is already fafail- 
; even, persuade undetgraduates studying the. iar, ; but taken as a. continuous whidle, unclut- 

j period tojead. ^e nOtes to eachcbapter are 1 terc’d with afterthoughts, it i^ } . alao hew arid 

grouped at ifs;end,rather1hatt eJt thfe fopt ofth6: '. reveling. We can see 'through it, more clearly 
. relevant page, They nfe informative (chiefly, than Mr jviaCniillan cpiild describe the process 
‘ conceminglridlYiduals referred toen gossan r Ip 1 latdr, hisevolutipri from aTatherumuccCSsful 
. ; the diary) without becoming excessively elab^ Tdrydeviadbrilst into a poterjtifll Prime Miriis- 

i orate and extensive. V A few small shps Have , ter \ and : genuinely pdpulnrj figure . ' There are 

- .. . been noted,. but.^? general the editing is verjf ; twp outstanding feptures of . the transition: the 

i; sound, ■ 'r V*- V! . • growth of his experience and the development 

! Robert 5 Sahders was not, in hiis : own right, a ■ pf hls style; . .. .-’v . L 

•• major, political flgure but for fifteen years hisj For ^a politician, hfs war-time experience was 
career brojuglithim mto closo contact with mem uniquely valuable. In his role as a junior, local 

of power arid ' influence.’ His jratri.es are in- , Foreign Secretary , he dealt at the top level with 
; (eresting far tiie general light they shed on^ ^he the French, the Greeks, the Italians 'and the 

( politics of his time (1910-35) bilt Ramsden Yugoslavs; and just' below the top level with 
suggests that like those, of C. P . Scott or. B eat- the Americans, the Russians and other allies in 

.iiwW.hK4hw Hlflni.CTf.qnndp.rs.t,lan-hftln,vtha— th.n.r,.-. I, ^ 


grounding in foreign policy but also in domes- 
tic and economic policy, since he had also to 
cope with the devastation of war in the libera- 
ated countries. Economic policy had attracted 
hint in Britain before the war, and to practise it 
even oh foreign countries gave him a post-war 
advantage which his ..superior and rival, 
Anthony Eden, entirely lacked. 

The War Diaries do riot reveal a great deal 
that is new about the successive crises.which he 
had to handle: the interminable quarrels of the 
-French in exile, the confused consequences of 
the Italian armistice and “co-belllgerence”, the 
; Q rgek Communists* a^nipt to seiz^ Athens, 
the conflict vHth. the i Yugoslavs over Trieste!^ 
and so on . But it is Macniillan’s own reactions 
thit matter. He had ah Ill-defined responsibil- 
ity over a vast area ih which communications 
were slow and difficult- He experienced severe 
. dangers and hardships with unruffled calm . He 


Anguishing the quality of Mrs Thatcher's p*. 
suit of power from (hat of other, similarly 
placed politicians - or too much - became J 
fails to take account of that clement of corning, 
ency which, as every politician instinctively 
understands, lies at the heart of political life 
Indeed, the wise politician finds himself in 
natural sympathy with Schopenhauefl 
observation that, of the three great power* in 
the world - sagacity, strength and luck -it is the 
lust which is the most efficacious. Any analysis 
of a political lender which fails to comprehend 
that clement is bound, therefore, to be badly 
flawed. 

These two books reveal how much the de- 
bate on Britain’s future has become -perhaps 
only temporarily - a debate within the Cm- 
servative Parly, with politicians from other- 
parties struggling from offstage to have their 
voices heard. Tire struggle within the Con- 
servative Party reflects a conflict within (be 
electorate itself, ns it seeks to hold on to the 
past while also seeking the fruits of modentia- 
tion if not the pains of transition. This conflict 
is at bottom a cultural one, and, as Martin 
Wiener has so perceptively noticed, Britishhis- 
tory in the 1980s “may turn less on traditional 
political struggles than on a cultural coolest 
between the two faces of the middle class'. 
When such a contest comes to be judged (hue 
two books will prove interesting exhibits. 


try were hostile to Lloyd George and there wa 
much mediating to do. It is not surprising thit 
at the Carlton Club mfeeting Sanders hWf 
voted against the Co Edition. His own 1 par- 
liamentary career made modest progress. He 
became Under Secretary at the War Office b 
1921 and Minister of Agriculture in 1922-8, 
but he lost his seat in 1923, 

Although he re-entered the Commons b 
1924, his brief ubsencc seems to have been fatil 
to liia own advancement. The remaining en- 
tries take us bock to the world of the back- 
bencher, though the personal disappointing 
he must have felt does not obtrude. Despite te 
country image, Sanders was neither unintelh- 
gent (he had taken a First in Jurisprudence it 
Oxford) nor indolent. Reading his diaries, w 
get o valuable perspective on ConservfiWt 
politics which amply underlines the Import- 
ance of publication and vindicates .The H*#’ 
rlans’ Press in their enterprise. 


role of Newbolt's Englishman, always 
rally the ranks with a few welhcho scn *^ 
No crisis coqld disturb or even surprise 
The absurd antics of French genera* _ 
Balkan politicians were neutral!: zed * 

fully concealed fl muscmen1, Bu ■ 

Athens are of no consequence; J* 1 ^ 
who shoots down our street Is l, 

but he seems to be letting us alone 
den." British and American 
painlessly reduced to size. The 
. nicely catch the spirit of the performance. ^ 

. Guards moustache hardly . 

upper iip.^ The trilby hat and bow-tiem^ . 

■ been chosen to delight the Amerf<jM»— ^ 

None of the skilful hamming 

brilliant intelligence with which W a ^‘ g 
wbat He hod not the slightest idea hft W » k 
to do. HU almost dally record J? fig.-. 1 
crisis in 1944 shows his contempo^/^ 


. the diary) without becoming excessively elab-£ 
orate and extensive. yA few small skips have , 
> . been no ted, : W. fa general the editing is verjf ; 
. ; :-;: fi 'sottpd."' • '-i-V'- •• 1 
J ! Robert! Sahders was not , in hiis : own right , a ■ 
•• majpr. poetical figure. but far fifteen years hisj 
career brojuglithim fa to close con tact with mep 
of power .arid influence., His pntri.es are ln- 
; (eresting far faegineral figHtthey shedon the 
politics of his time (1910^35)' bill Ramsden 
suggests that like those, of C. P. Scott otBeat- 


. . ••v.Hivi t uyi ii ‘V i iiiuc mutuicf nau IIIO SligllL- 

• ' estidea what I Was going. to do,‘.I would do it 
.with ihe utmost dhlgduce rind perseve ranee. 

. This was also to be the cliie to His' political 
sty le . - At some point iri; his career he appreci- 
ated that .there Is'hothing the public likes more 
■ in a politician than Ib be a good ham actor. 
, 1 (President Reagan also learned this lesson , but 
he had no choice: he simply Is a good ham 
ador,; whereas for Macmillan if was a con- 
scioui decision,) ,He has tried' several roles: 
before the war he played the people’s tribune 
in industrial Stockton; after the war he played 
the wbrid-wearV Edwardian aristanriiK T« the 
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thedangerof pursuing cohhad ^ 
Greece ond Yugosiaviaj he^m^ | 

Greek Communists would • 

tbeir army; he argued that 
popularity will not enable ^*? Ii ■ 

upon Greece by British 

• foresaw that Stalin would" sell the ^ .• .; 

. munists down the drain”- : ^ 

\ Historians will need no ^IJ^A'chbt^V 

• entries in the War planes vMV ' 
but it is surprising how ^ eW ;^. Lrward ^. '- 

of such reminiscences can 

unqualified treat. He wn, n p c S4hb<t l fJ:;.:: 
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Somerset on the march 


J t P, Kenyon 

ROBIN CLIFTON 

The Last Popular Rebellion: The Western 
Rising of 1685 

308pp. Maurice Temple Smith. £17.50. 

085117 247 4 

In the first sentence of his new book Robin 
Clifton describes Monmouth's rebellion as 
“one of the most written-over insurrections in 
English history”. “Over-written” would be a 
better term. As Clifton notes, there have been 
half-a-dozen books on it in the past fifteen 
years, a fact the more surprising in that the 
surviving evidence is strictly limited, and most 
of it known for the past century or more; so 
that to an unusual degree any historian 
approaching the subject anew is climbing on 
Ihe shoulders of his predecessors. 

With this in mind Clifton's silence on his 
predecessors is quite remarkable. None of 
them is named in his acknowledgments 
(though some rather strange people are), and 
only two are cited in his notes; once each in the 
last chapter. For instance, 1 noticed no refer- 
ence at all to Charles Chenevix-Trench’a The 
Western Rising (1969), which offers a valuable 
appreciation of the campaign by a professional 
soldier. As for W. Macdonald Wigfield's The 
Monmouth Rebellion (1980), this is admittedly 
slight, but it would have saved Gifton the ne- 
cessity of citing Wade’s important “Narrative” 
direct from the Harleian MSS. This is not to 
mention the work of Peter Earle, which I will 
come to later. 

However, Clifton makes many impressive 
claims to originality. First, he tells us, “In dis- 
cussing the rebellion I have concentrated upon 
twq aspects: what its chances of success were at 
different points; and how well Monmouth led 
it”. I would have thought that neither of these 
obvious points had escaped the notice of his 
predecessors. However, he also tells us that in 
considering Monmouth he has concentrated on 
two issues, "the main influences which shaped 
bis character", and “the personal and political . 
circumstances which led to his becoming a 
rebel". The second part of this claim is well 
sustained; this is the most sensible account I 
have yet read of Monmouth’s relationship to 
the Whig Party and his political role from 1679 
to 1685. Otherwise, speculations about the 
effect on him of his mother’s disordered sex life 
and his father’s over-indulgence towards him 
are fashionable enough in this psychiatric age, 
» long as we keep firmly in mind that they are 
the merest speculation. 

In parenthesis, 1 query whether this empha- 
sis on Monmouth is at all justified. There Is 
much to be said for die argument that he was 
merely the occasion for rebellion, which with- 
out him might well have found some other 
focus, or else have flared up in the kind of 
jnajot prdvindal riot which was not uncommon 
* ^venteenth-century England. The trend of 
the book itself, as its (Itle and subtitle suggest, 
u really -away from Monmouth, and the long 
Antral section devoted to him jeopardizes its 
unity. / 

But on the nature of the rebellion Clifton 
towes, further claipis to originality. First, .he 
■ “^serts, rather breathtakingly, that “no pre- 
wuus work has examined the region where the 
rebellion, took place”. In fact, such an ex- 
j'tninalion ha Sheen de rlgueur for almost every 
j*6ncnis historian of the rebellion; ;some of 
t . ^ . i hke BryanXittie;(7’/ie Monmouth Epl- 
equipped with much .deeper. Local 
1 *; i .G'fton’s examination r 

1 wmqgrephic^], sociological, economic, even 
l Poipglcal-, js nuibh fanger and more thorough 

1 . rt-atiythlnc attAnmtori . n'nrt it is 


wapythjna previously attempted, abd it .« 
^interesungfa itself, but I cannot. see that. 
Jfifauchthat is relevant to what fatiows, 

. ofthe^pk * S C ^^^ ly ^^ VQrced ffafafaerest 

■ however, calls far rnore de- 

'He Has - given ^.'cprif lderahie 
tejjs 'ujs, .“td the motives and 
of the rank and file rebels",: 
Wfaes Vtakeii dlscussiqti some-: 

• W asking Sofaedjfferr 

; fank ^ehuitifaate chapter fo. 

- it mw& that* 

pnljr slightly 


and if nothing else the marked divergence in 
their conclusions on some points surely calls 
for more than one footnote reference to Earle, 
at the end . This is really a critique of Earle, and 
in fairness to both authors a greater degree of 
confrontation is required, which I will try and 
provide. 

Apart from the usual narratives of the cam- 
paign, both men are necessarily reliant on the 
Monmouth Roll, or the “Constables' Roll” 
(BL Add MS 30077), the return made to the 
government of men absent from their parishes 
without known cause during the rebellion. Af- 
ter a brief tussle with their scholarly conscien- 
ces, they both accept its substantial complete- 
ness and accuracy; this is in fact most unlikely, 
but their only alternative would be to put the 
covers back on their typewriters forthwith. 
From the Roll Clifton deduces an army of 
“barely 3,000", which he announces as a dis- 
covery; Earle is suspiciously precise, at 2,611, 
but admits that we know from the later jail 
returns that more were involved. Earle points 
out that large sections of Somerset are omitted, 
“including such important rebel centres os 
Bridgwater”, but seems to attribute this to 
negligence, accident or passive disobedience. 
Clifton has more elaborate but entirely 
unsubstantiated explanations for these lacunae, 
though he has no difficulty with Bridgwater 
itself. (A slip on Earle’s part, I suspect.) 

Both authors are agreed, however, that this 
was not a peasant revolt; recruitment from the 
countryside was minimal, and the rebels 
mainly came from the clothworking towns, 
which had a reservoir of unemployed or semi- 
employed malcontents ripe for any mischief - . 
and deeply infected by Dissent, says Earle. 
Agriculture was enjoying a mild boom, and 
this was the time of the all-important hay har- 
vest. (It would be platitudinous but none the 
less true to add that rural squires had more 
control over their men, and could keep a closer 
watch on them, than urban tradesmen.) Gif- 
ton's analysis of these points is more detailed 
than Earle's, though not always as lucid. For 
Instance, according to his lists there were 354 
rebels from Taunton, but elsewhere he refers 
to sixty-one “craftsman rebels” from the town. 
His definition of a craftsman is not made plain, 
but it must be a very narrow one. 

Moreover, it is impossible to reconcile 
Earle's conclusions on “the extremely high age 
of the rebels”, and Clifton’s argument (pp 266- 
7) that they were almost absurdly young. 
(“High age", of course, means high in seven- 
teenth-century terms; we are talking of figures 
like 80 per cent over twenty-five, 55.5 per cent 
over thirty.) Here there is no doubt in my mind 
that Earle is right, in so far as anyone can be. 
His application of nominal linkage analysis to 
parish registers produces some convincing sta- 
tistics, and he 1$ careful to allow for the large 
number of unknowns, which Clifton (p 266) 
seems to think invalidates any such exercise. 
Here more than anywhere else he needs to 
confront Earle directly, but instead he slides 
. off into the merest speculation. His one solid 
piece of evidence seems to. be a casual remark 
by Sir John Reresby (in London throughout), 

. and for the rest he simply dredges the latest 
trendy academic literature for random exam- 
ples of contemporary teenage protest, alcoho- 
lic vandalism .and sporadic riot. I takeiit that ■ 
none of ‘these younger scholars has been to a 
. football match lately ,. or a National Front rally , 
or even an angry CND demonstration. 1 . • 

But this is a fundamental difference, Earle 
posits an army of mature, sensible men with 
dependents and households of tbqf own, .even 
if they were poor, going out to fight for a cause 
they believed in. Clifton se e fa® fa re 8 ard > tasa 
! collection of young, independent, tearaways ■ 
■ out Op a “demo”, some of them pven indulging 
in an inarticulate protest against parental 
.authority.’.; . 

. ■ Earle’s thesis is reinforced by hlS assump- 
tion, which he shares with most previous his- 

. : torians, that the assertion of religious Nopcanr 

formjty was' the most important motive, if not; 

r/ic motive, of Monmouth’s supporters, ^drtit; 

. tedlv, we need to m&ke; a few. assumptions 
here, to which the evidence will not glways, 
stretchout they i nteUigeqt, assu mptlons'. , 

nn nnntertiDorarv views of the matter^-;. 


ern Dissenters were the target for increased 
persecution in the early 1680s, and that the 
London government was continually doubtful 
Of the loyally of the area. Clifton, however, 
plays down this aspect of the revolt in a curious 
way. He admits that Somerset was the centre of 
militant radical Puritanism during the Civil 
Wars, and that it retained many of these atti- 
tudes after 1660 - in fact he makes great play 
with the annual commemoration at Taunton of 
its two sieges by the royalists, in 1644 and 1645 
- yet he is reluctant to associate all this with 
Protestant Nonconformity. 

The reason seems to be that he can only find 
a small number of rebels who had been pro- 
secuted for attending conventicles. But the 
total figure of fifty-three such prosecutions in 
Somerset, 1683-4, and all drawn from four 
parishes, is suspiciously, nay ludicrously, low. 
Either Dissenters had been driven under- 
ground. or in an area which contained few 
Anglican nobility or gentry enforcement of the 
Conventicles Act was defective. Complete reli- 
gious toleration was one of the planks in Mon- 
mouth’s Taunton Declaration, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that it was this that braced his 
followers, not the offer of annual Parliaments 
or the election of sheriffs. (No historian hns 
inquired, and certainly Earle and Clifton do 
not, why Monmouth adopted these three 
points from the Leveller republican pro- 
gramme and not the rest - a broader franchise, 
for instance, or law reform - which might have 
been expected to have a wide appeal to the 
lower orders.) 

In sum, Clifton has little to add to Earle's 
achievement, and in some ways he falls short of 
it. In the realm of surmise the latter is imbued 
with greater common sense, and he is the more 
rigorous in his handling of the sparse factual 
evidence. (I also like Earle's concluding re- 
mark that he would be “the first to admit the 
fragility of the sort of analysis" he has been 
conducting; an admission not matched by Clif- 
ton.) Taking a broader view. Earle's use of the 
Middleton Papers also gave him a better In- 


sight into the planning of the expedition, 
whereas I suspect Clifton is too reliant on Eliz- 
abeth d’Oyley’s biography of Monmouth, a 
poor book published as long ago as 1938. 

Clifton, as is obligatory, trudges through the 
military campaign of 1685. He sees Mon- 
mouth’s failure to press on and capture Bristol 
as crucial, but here he is in a numerous com- 
pany. The final battle, conducted in conditions 
of confusion, dark and desperation on Sedge- 
moor, does not lend itself to rational analysis. 
Clifton thinks he is giving us a new account of 
it, but this Is a delusion shared with all other 
historians attempting the feat. Winston Chur- 
chill’s magniloquent account, in 1933, has 
much to recommend it, and anxious as he is to 
emphasize the contribution of his ancestor 
John Churchill, later Duke of Marlborough, he 
does not make the mistake of denigrating the 
Royalist commander, Lord Feversham. Clif- 
ton surmises that James II was disgusted with 
Feversham's conduct of the campaign, but he 
does not explain why he confirmed him as field 
commander in 1688. Similarly, though he con- 
tests the accepted interpretation that the 
Bloody Assizes roused no adverse comment 
until well on into the 1690s he can adduce no 
substantial evidence on his behalf, though I 
thought he might have cited Lord Chfef Justice 
Herbert's adverse report after he had ridden 
the Western Assize the following spring, which 
is supposed to have undermined Jeffrey's cre- 
dit at court. 

Looking back over the bibliography of the 
matter, it seems that ever since George 
Roberts took up his pen in 1844 historians have 
been trying to produce a final and definitive 
account of Monmouth’s Rebellion. They have 
not succeeded. Why they should try is another 
matter. Its only importance is indirect, in that 
by eliminating Monmouth it cleaned up the 
succession for William of Orange, and by 
frightening James II it persuaded him to retain 
□ large professional army, including a small 
number of Catholic officers, thus setting him 
on the road to 1688. 
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Recent Releases 

THE WAR FOR LEBANON. 1970-1983 

By ITAMAR RABINOVICH. .‘Ttys concise new book cute neatly through 
the layers of Illusion to provide the crispest, most lucid history of Lebanon's 
tragedy yet produced .*-— Los Angeles Times Book Review. “Balanced 
ana Insightful."— New York Times Book Review. £16.50 


£16.50 


BITTER WOUNDS 

German Victim* of the Great War, 1 014-1939 

By ROBERT WELDON WHALEN. Whalen explores the experience of 
German victims of World War 1 and assesses the Weimar Republic's 
efforts to deal with the complex problems war victims presented. £20.75 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Origins, History, Polities 

By IVO BANAC. The first comolete Introduction to the history and civili- 
zation of the South Slavic peoples and to the politics of Interwar, wartime, 
and present-day Yugoslavia, this book Is 9 major contribution 1 to the 
scholarship on modern European nationalism and the stability of multi- 
national states.. ‘ £29.00 

THE BREZHNEV POLITBURO AND 
THE DECLINE OF DETENTE 

By HARRY QELMAN. Focusing on the rise and fall of Sovlst-American 
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; hased on contemporary yiews of tpe fairer*; 
•, Somerset and P?rsetwer^^ 


detente, this important and timely book clarifies the motivations, assump- 
tions, and strategies underlying the foreign policy of the Brezhnev Polit- 
buro. 1 £10.75 paper; £24.85 cloth 

THE ILLOaiC or AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR STRATEGY 

By ROBERT JERVIS. “A sense of political reality, characterizes the book. : 

. : . Ohe would have difficulty disputing his [Concluding statement that 
nuclear weapons have so changed . our world'. that much of what la re- ' . 
garded as strategic, truth no longer makes sense." — The New Ybtk Review 
of Books. £18.50 

THIS TACTICAL USES OF PASSION 

• • An Essay on Power, Reason, and Reality 

By F.Q. BAILEY. “As his title Implies, Bailey Is Interested In how people - . 
,get their way, and othsrs are swept aside in order that this can happen. •' 
His texts he takes from his .own experience of sitting In committees, from 
■'worjta of 'political science, and from literature, particularly O. P. Snow and 
*' Johft )e Cjarrd." — Liam Hudson, Times Literary Supplement . ' ■ £27.75 

. • • ! CORNELL UMIVERSITy PRESS 

•:.* • • c/o Trevor Brown Associates. Suite 7B, 26 Charing Cross Road ■: 

London WC2H OLN England 
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Michael Mallett 

JUDITH HOOK 

Lorenzo de’ Medici: An historical biography 
206pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241 112184 

Judith Hook opens her latest, and what has 
proved tragically to be her last, book by re- 
minding us that Florentine Renaissance history 
lias for years been a “growth industry” and that 
theie is a real need for works which seek to 
digest the results of the most recent research 
and present them to the general reader. Lor- 
enzo de' Medici, the Magnificent, arguably 
"the truly representative Renaissance man", 
she feels is ripe for this treatment, in fact, 
however, while it is indeed true that consider- 
able energy, particularly of English-speaking 
historians, has been devoted to Florentine his- 
tory since the last war, surprisingly little of this 
output has been devoted to the “golden years’* 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He has remained 
a somewhat enigmatic figure - no longer a 
tyrant, but the perfecter and the informal 
leader of u political system of oligarchical 
control: no longer the outstanding, patron of 
great artists, the creator of a golden age, but 
still the leader of an intensely cultured society. 

The nuances of this much more complicated 
picture than that conjured up by Fabroni. Ros- 
coe, and even Armstrong are indeed difficult 
to capture, and this has perhaps been a dis- 
couragement to scholars. But, more signifi- 
cantly, the project to collect and publish all the 
surviving letters of Lorenzo, first conceived in 
the 1930s by Palmarocchi, has preoccupied 
scholars and made it difficult to envisage a new 
complete biography until the edited corres- 
pondence was available. The validity of this 
restraint is fully borne out by Dr Hook's new 
biography. That is not to say that because the 
edition of the letters is not yet finished this is a 
premature work. Hook has not tried to write a 
definitive biography but rather “an introduc- 
tion to the recent sp^cialist.Uterature” , a pre-. 

AWtofeiiZo.As such 
li’ei Bbbk ex^olts intelligerilly atid effectively 
the new material which has emerged for the 
first half of Lorenzo’s career, while treating the 
post- 1480 period with much greater brevity 
and less certainty. 


So we have a book very much in two halves. 
The problems which confronted Lorenzo 
when, as a very young man, he succeeded in 
1469 to the position of primus inter pares held 
by his father and grandfather, are etched in 
deftly and sensitively. Hook observes well the 
“intensely patriarchal and passionately corpo- 
rate” nature of Florentine politics, and suc- 
ceeds in getting Lorenzo’s role in Florentine 
government into true perspective with con- 
stant reference to the influence of senior, ex- 
perienced politicians on the young man, and to 
the essentially oligarchical nature of ( he Medici 
regime. Lorenzo rarely took decisions on his 
own; he was surrounded both by senior patri- 
cians and by chosen and trusted aides. At the 
same time he was frequently opposed, not just 
by those excluded from the regime who de- 
nounced him as a tyrant, but by allies who 
contested the value and resented the cost of 
particular policies. Throughout the 1470s 
Lorenzo headed a pro-Milanese faction in 


Florentine politics, but there were many in the 
Florentine ruling class who had a greater affin- 
ity for Venice. After 1480 Lorenzo took on a 
new role as the defender of an entente with 
Naples, a position which for a time left him 
particularly isolated as King Ferrante had few 
other supporters in Florence. 

This is just one of the problems of the years 
immediately following 1480 which Hook 
glimpses but is not really able to substantiate. 
For her the end of the Pazzi war is still a turn- 
ing-point when Lorenzo, returning from his 
dramatic peace mission to Naples, began 
steadily to strengthen his political position at 
home and his reputation as a statesman nnd 
diplomat abroad. But, in fact, the peace of 
1480 was anything but a triumph for Lorenzo 
or for Florence; it was followed by a prolonged 
and humiliating struggle to get Ferrante to 
honour his verbal promises, by hitter dispute in 
Florence about the raising of taxation neces- 
sary to pay the foreign mercenary captains to 
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A seventeenth-century view of Piazza della Signorialn gold and semi-precious Hones, reproduced from 
Patterns in Late Medici Art Patronage by Edward L. Goldberg (425pp. Guildford: Princeton University 
Press. £46.40. 0691 055383). 
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C HARLGS T. D \ j 

Dante's Italy: and other essays ‘ 

Mlpp.Uhiyersilyof Pennsylvania Press. ,r ' 

i V:" • 
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.Much recent Dante scholarship has veered . 
away from the study of Dante’s immediate his- • 

; torical; environment. Medieval literature lit..; 
.■general arid scholastic philosophy, to which, ’’ 
“ Dante hasan extremely enigmatic and in some , 

. . . respects rqther distant relationship, have been ' 

. plundered for explanations of his vision and his 
. ;^ideas< But ;iiie experiences and acquaintances 
'.»p!U man tivi ng iq FloTefice-ln 1300 have attrac- 
■ /ij tttd. leis attentio.aJhqn used, to .be jjie.. case,/ ■■■ 
•X hades Pav^,,a historian wlttia^trpng sense” / 
- ■■ of chrotiolpgical reslity, is an exception' lathis; 

: ' general.role/Hls ipeciality has been to work • 
outwards ; from- Dante to people , close to him 
. : who may h aye ;i influenced Mm; directly and in’ ' 
any case formed parrot themlljeuin which he i 
lived. This colieqtipri qf learned prudes pre* 
■serUS COP venlehUy'u . large propqrtiori of ; ; the 
rcsuUsof his r^seareh’eBL .V *." •' ' . 

Dante/s 'constant originality, pnd his poetic v 
' • treatment of thought make it extremely dlffl- 
. iult to pin. down the sources of-hls jtieas. FOr . 
iexample r Davishas been one of the chief resuf-; 
rectors of Remind, de*. Glrotaiini, ti learned 
. Domini cad friar, anti a member of a prominent 
. FlotentipefamilYi who was certainly a lecturer 
> and preacher at Sititu Maria Novella, had very 
prbbably been heard by Dante , and . wrote a- 
primitive tract denouncing city (actions Which 
.Dante would have approved Of. But he is not 
mentioned] in DanteVworks. He was almost 
unknown Before manuscripts of his writings 
began to be jnvestigBteti in;tiu^cepti|Ty ; Ntyre.-^ 


over, his attitude to the political pqsition of the Latlni, the Florentine notary and politician, 
Papacy is very different from that taken in whom Dante placed, probably with good 
Dante's Mondrchia. Was Dante influenced by reason, among the sodomites in Inferno, but to 

his Mcaa7 Wecan only guess . Another puzzling whom he affected the deepest filial i nde bted- 

figurO in Dante's background, the subject of ness. The reasons for this veneration probably 
two essays in this volume which give the best included Brunetto’s influence on his idea that 
intTOdqptiorii to him in English, is hoiemy of true nobility was a matter of Inner virtue rather 

Lucca. Ptolemy, also a Dominican, was prior than -inherited position and perhaps a more 
: of Santa Matin Novella in' 1301, Darite's last general obligation to an outstanding vulgarizer 
year in Florence . He wrote history and political of ancient philosophy and a man who managed 

philosophy ; land completed Aquinas’s an- to combine learned writing and political action 
finished De Reglmine Principum.' Among more successfully than anyone else in Flor- 
other things he was the most prominent reviver . ence. Brunette, like Guido Cavalcanti, links 
of Roman republican Ideology in thirteenth- Dante with the ideas around him in the city, 
century Italy. Davis connects this development The beginnings , of Italian political thought 

convincingly with the policy of the Orsfni Pope have been one of Davis’s main interests., 

Nicholas in in 1278. He finds It more difficult Another has been the connection between' 
. to connect Ptolemy’s Ideas with Dante’s keen Dante’s ideas qnd those of the contemporary 

interest in ancient Rome, Again the precise Franciscan Spirituals ’ There is good reason for 

' background; renfiains elusive; : M ■*; /' / this qiiesf because, Ulte Brunette, a Franciscan 

; AS far as tracing Dante’s sources is con- 1 radical, Ubertino da Casale, Was a place which 
cqrned Davis has more sutfcess with. Brunetto is difficult W define exactly in the Comedy. 

fi ; : / ; V- . . Guardians. \ . • / ; . : .. J 

' . ' : , ir - ' - r 1 The roses wili be ^eavy now at Fdxhii ' l ' 

. .They ^tlwiiouse^wntowuris the lake . 

• : ' . ' /. i Ajnd thevastropmawfiere we used to live* ■ • . • *• ... 

■ •’* Wiilstareassunliohf hesltnfpo. 1 •• • 


AS f ar as tracing Dante’S: sources is con^ 
cqrned Davis, has] more success with . Brunetto 






" • Will stare as sunlight hesitates; . 

. I remember the sound of the bird trapped 
; uUriight in, the panelled room, ... • 

How bats and stars sparkled in the stained glass 
And windows flew open in the rain. ' ’ 

The swans will come baqk to nest and feed, 
Children littdr the lawn With their debris 

And from this far garden I have decreed . 

New lovers togather on the fallen tree. 

MbARlON LOMA^Cj - • ■ •• ’ \ n -i, V-. 


which the leagues of the period committed ho 
and by further totally unsatisfactory near* -1 
1484 and 1486. H ^ ls 

At the dividing point in her hook, 14® 
Hook inserts two chapters which deal 
Lorenzo the cultural patron and writer. 
are judicious and useful; they concentrate qq 
emphasizing the view that Lorenzo’s cuKnnl 
interests and his political and social activities 
have to be looked at together; that hisskilhan 
writer, poet and philosopher were essential to 
his success ns a negotiator nnd politician, and 
his reputation as n man of outstanding taste 
and artistic understanding was a crucial facetof 
the general esteem in which he was held. 

It has to be said, however, that this is not a 
hook for the purists. There are a number of 
wrong citations in the footnotes and the lextis 
marred by small errors. We are told ofatro- 
month slny of Lorenzo in Naples in 1466during 
which lie engaged in “solid political barga* 
mg" and a "constant round of court festlvitiea k 
But, in fact, he was in Naples for four dap, 
arriving on April 14 and leaving on the 18. Tlx 
peace between Sixtus IV and the powenotik 
League which ended the first stage of the war • 
of Ferrara was concluded not at Cremona io 
1483 but in Rome in December 1482. Hx 
meeting of princes and representatives of tit 
powers of the new Holy League at Cremonih 
February 1483, which Lorenzo attended a 
Florentine emissary, was held to discuss pha 
for the coming year’s campaign against tbt 
Venetians. Finally, there is little evidence Ik 
Lorenzo wrote to his wife Clarice "regulari; 
and no matter how tired he was, normally witl 
his own hand”, as only five such letters but 
survived for the period 1469-80, and of the* 
only one is autograph. However, this probably 
does not seriously weaken Hook’s argunni 
that Lorenzo was a committed family maiuad 
more devoted to his wife than has often bca 
thought. 

No one who knew Judy Hook doubted her 
abilities as a scholar, and Renaissance historic- 
al scholarship Is the poorer for her tragicdcail. 
What she showed in this book was a style, bod 
in narrative and analysis, which catches the 
imagination and does credit to her subject 
With nil its defects it is undoubtedly the W 
biography of Lorenzo to appear in Englisbfor 
thirty years. 


Ubertino was the author of the Arbor Wk 
Cruclpxae, an apocalyptic work • 

demned recent popes. Davis shows that lW/ 
was probably indebted to the Spirituals fot 
enthusiasm for clerical poverty, though not 
his extreme idea that the Church su 0111 
totally without any claim to property- 

probably influenced his identification oirew 

popes with the whore dallying with 
his expectation of a future saviour, lj* .. 
Once Again the precise route of u * & 
impossible to detect. Dante’s eVfl pop" 
elude Nicholas III, in whom Utoffij 10 , j 
interest, and his veilro has as mulatto 
imperialist Ideas as with radical rcllg tojl *^ 
never takes over ideas without tramps 
and intermingling them. ' . 

The other main area of Interest ex w ^ 
this volumes is the “Mallspinl 
the chronicle of thirteenth-centpO^ Wgjw 
attributed to Ricordano and JjJji 

rii written hi that century ^ in ^. l< ^S^oW0, 

. important early source,- or wasit cojj j, 
existing Works much later? ' 

relevant to Dante because the 

riew Of Florentine histbiy, theiaw 9 

from earlier purity and uprigto ^ L 
paraded in the Comedy and wbichg - ■ 

ably developed during his dismai ye^.^ ^ ■ 
could theoretically have rt bee ." Stf* 
Malispini. In recent years D»!» ^ wrfspi- 
. most tireless defender 
ni is a late complication. Oppone . ujj 
Ing up but, reading him ori ; 

Is difficult to doubt that he ■* 
an I mportant influence on titojnj 
, frohi’ whom Malispini borrowed; - 
tempo antico is another 
capacity for drlgltiallty. ^ ? 

ac ! ,i ? v ®. th = Wi- 
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Brothers in villainy 


John Fairleigh 

LAURIE TAYLOR 
In (he Underworld 
188pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £7.95. 

0631 13489 1 

Any contemporary criminologist, schooled in 
the conflicting grand theories on the causes of 
crime, must be tempted to leave his desk and 
search out a few practitioners to ask them, 
straight out, why they do it. Not knowing this 
kind of person in a social way, Laurie Taylor, 
Professor of Sociology at the University of 
York, recruited John Me Vicar, formerly “pub- 
lic enemy no. 1”, to introduce him to some of 
his old mates. The result of this collaboration, 
In the Underworld , is offered as a special in- 
sight into the lives and motivations of pro- 
fessional criminals. Professor Taylor also 
attempts to make the broader point that when 
you are in the big time you are not alone; he 
argues for the existence of a network of crimin- 
als of not more than “a couple of hundred fully 
paid up members”, many of whom are known 
lo one another, who share a common set of 
values and who are ready to look after one 
another rather as if they belonged to the same 
Masonic Lodge. 

As an insight into the criminal world the 
book is a failure. The initial grandiose plan to 
get a representative sample of individuals in- 
volved in major crime to talk freely about 
themselves and their work had to be aban- 
doned. Instead, Taylor has to make do with the 
half-dozen or so people that McVicar could 
manage to flush out, who were either suffi- 
ciently extrovert or foolhardy enough to meet a 
sociologist and talk into his cassette recorder. 
Most of his informants could not resist the 
temptation to show off a bit and spin a few tales 
of their techniques and villainy, but the revela- 
tions add up to no more than what they might 


have told a friendly probation officer or some- 
one they had just met in a pub. Who could have 
expected otherwise? A professional villain 
who opened his heart to a prying sociologist of 
brief acquaintance would not survive long as a 
‘ fairground pickpocket, let alone as a grand 
master of the criminal underworld. 

Even if members of this far from random 
sample of villains were prepared to reveal all, 
we would hear little of their story because 
Taylor frequently interrupts. The value of 
going native, long recognized by anthropolog- 
ists but slow to be absorbed into the other 
social sciences, is that given time the people 
you are studying might come to accept you and 
help you to see their world through their eyes 
rather than yours. Clearly, Taylor finds diffi- 
culty in assuming this mantle of academic de- 
tachment; he asks questions and then interjects 
his own interpretations of crime while the in- 
formant is trying to answer; and when he is 
transcribing the tapes we are further distracted 
by value-laden observations such as “the extra- 
vagant display of bad taste” of a bank robber's 
domestic interior. He also keeps assuring us 
that although he does get quite a frisson out of 
the excitement and the daring of certain 
aspects of crime he is aware of the victim and 
he totally disapproves of violence. 

In this muddle of recorded conversations 
and comment no one manages to tell his own 
story. We are left with a study that is neither an 
objective analysis of serious crime nor a first- 
hand account of the criminal way of life; nor is 
it satisfactorily established that there really is a 
tightly knit brotherhood of crime, supposedly 
meeting in convivial assembly at one of a few 
addresses around central London. Obviously, 
among people who have put themselves out- 
side the law, there must be some camaraderie 
end many common interests; notably the com- 
mon interest is not getting caught. But even 
within Taylor's small sample there are fiercely 
guarded specialisms and many fears and rivol- 


The psychopath as star 


Claagy Sigal 

JOEMcGINNISS 
Fatal Vision 

663pp. AndrfDeutsch. £12.95. 

0233976493 
JACK OLSEN 

‘’Son”: A psychopath and his victims 
«3pp. Constable. £12»50. 

009465770 X 

Je New Yorker recently published a cartoon 
showing a woman on the phone; “I don’t think 
we should invite Claus von Bulow, darling. It 
seems he might not have done U after all. ” One 
of the fastest ways to celebrity and social 
acceptance in America right now is to murder 
someone, preferably a woman. If you are fairly 
presen table, the more women you kill or rape 
|ne more likely you are to get your photograph 
m the paper, to be interviewed by publiclty- 
hungry psychologists and to sell the movie 
nghts to your crime. 

; Dr Jeffrey MfecDopald’s hjgh . school grftd- 
Jttlfig class voted him not only Most Popular 
° ot Most Likely to Succeed. A plausible' 
super-achiever, he attended an Ivy League uni- 
Sjjjy* his Internship at a good New York 
uhd then volunteered for the Green 
handsome; talented, athletic* he was* 
«most too good. to be true, as Joe McGlnnlss ’ 
*n hU griielling chronicle, of the long- 
!®gu |: drciis that: opened .when’ 
'jwDonald’s wife Colette and his twp small 
•• nT&htjpn were murdered one night at Fort 
North Carolina.' 1 ; . ' -■ ; 

•'•hi 01 this cute ‘•boy hext door" 

^■?dthat; M themurderS^adbeericatnmitled 
^ handrof Mansomllke intruders’.’; who bad ;- 
1 him and knocked him unconscious and . 

.^d pregnant Colette and the two little 
. W’ Tjto Ajnny’s investigators; botched thelr ; 

- r° r clues, and ] their case "against 
JWhnaldfwaS' probably, as . "grossly. incOra- 
V SS as McGinniss suggests,* But ’Colette’s : 
and , mother,, who Idolized Jeffrey and 


.SSRiP his.defer(CB, ;gTaduaIIy came to the 
fcBSS^that'he fohd' killed '.‘their ^aUgfite^ and ' 


hatred, and they pursued MacDonald through 
military and civilian courts until, nine years 
later, he was sentenced to three consecutive 
life terms. Freed on a technicality, MacDonald 
resumed his medical practice in California 
where even today he is toasted by well-wishers 
and friends, including the local police, who 
give fund-raising banquets under the rubric 
“FREE THE FORT BRAGG ONE”. His 
patients soberly compare him to Albert 
Schweitzer. 

According to McGinniss, whose outrageous- 
ly padded book constitutes another trial-by- 
print of MacDonald, the ex-Green Beret doc- 
tor has become as hooked on notoriety as he 
was addicted (McGinniss Insists) to an amphet- 
amine which drove him into the murderous 
frenzy. Hundreds of women have written to 
him with offers of sex and even marriage; the 
favourite talk-show host of intellectuals, Dick 
Cavett, had him on television; and MacDonald 
kefeps pushing for Robert Redford to play him , 
In the movie of his life. . 

Most of the 663 pages of Fatal Vision. 
are verbatim- quotes from transcripts of 
MacDonald’s various trials. The author has 
interviewed the accused, though not very pro- 
fitably, and dug around a Ijttle.to arrive at his 
own verdict. The book Incessantly exploiis the 
bloody details: of the multiple murders. This, 
and the utter lack qf original analysis, which 
might have helped id to make a little sense of 
the crime or the criminal , mean that the book is 
merely another ornament on MacDonald’s, 
Christmas tree of self-aggrandizing publicity. 
The only way McGinniss has of resisting Mac- 
Donald’s formidable charm (’’He’ll say any-. 

' thing to. anybody") Is to set himself up, not 
entirety convincingly., as . Judge. end jury- A 
: dismal air of collusion hangs over the whole 
: repulsive enterprise. ■ • >1 -' , .' [■:' 

r /Fred Coe, the subject A psychd- 

paifi and his victims, and Jeff - MacDonald 
might have come ftbm the same family of "per- 
fect children". The ‘‘whole [Coe] family Iqok 
like movie 'stars'’; according to; one observer 
quotedby Jack Oiseb. For two years'Coq terror- 

j&ed Spokane, In' north-western state of 
! Washington; Charm biR, handsome, always. 


ries between individuals. Add to this the temp- 
tation to “grass" to save your own skin, rueful- 
ly recognized by some of Taylor's informants, 
and it is dear that the bonds that -bind the 
criminal fraternity are fragile indeed. 

How did it happen that a Professor of Sodo- 
logy worked so hard in his own specialist field 
and uncovered so little? The answer must be 
that he discarded the traditional rote of objec- 
tive observer and analyst without finding the 
skills to submerge himself and become the con- 
fidant of the people whose lives he wished to 
explore. Nothing so clearly illustrates this 
failure to gain acceptance, and thereby some 
truth about the criminal world, as the history of 
his collaboration with McVicar. McVicar had 
been, and at the time of the writing of the book 
still was. part of a network of people who are 
involved in crime. Taylor recruited him as a 
“fellow sonologist" to co-author the book, but 
failed to understand the loyalty to old friends 
and old ways that McVicar still held despite his 
new status as sociology graduate and writer. 
When Taylor began to reveal the way in which 
he was using McVicar’s old friends as fodder 
for sociological analysis, McVicar feit in- 
creasingly compromised and finally withdrew 
from the joint authorship (becoming instead 
another subject in Taylor’s rambling transcrip- 
tions and interpretations). 

As the relationship crumbles, so does the 
credibility of Taylor as a reporter of McVicar’s 
world. If McVicar, who began as a friend and 
collaborator, did not trust Taylor to tell the 
true story, can we believe that other inform- 
ants, mere acquaintances, felt able to trust 
him and to part with personal and professional 
secrets? Taylor records that McVicar told him 
during one of their tetchy encounters that the 
real criminal is “play acting for most people, 
because his real life, what he really is, is hidden 
from most people". As usual, Taylor was not 
listening. 


local women until he virtually told Spoknne’s 
bumbling polide where to And him - by hand- 
ing his calling-card to a victim. On being finally 
jailed and sentenced to seventy-five years, Coe 
of course settled down happily .to a new career 
of self-promotion. Like MacDonald, he is his 
own best agent. 

Fred’s idols were Hugh Hefner and Dean 
Martin. But the dominant force in his life was 
his mother, Ruth, who most often fantasized 
herself as a cross between Scarlett O’Hara, 
complete with false southern , accent, and 
something out of Tennyson. His father, Gor- 
don, was the respected managing editor of one 
of Spokane's two major daily newspapers. In- 
stead of attempting to make interesting links 
between the multiple rapist’s respectable ori- 
gins and his crimes, Oisen (like McGinniss) 
drags in coveys of alleged authorities to do 
some highly dubious psychoanalysing of Coe 
Junior. As usual, Mum, “who tyrannized her ■ 
son Fred and her husband Gordon”; gets the 
blame.. (True, she did tty to hire p professional 
killer to eliminate the judge nnd prosecutor in 
her sqpVtHpl.).;..;: . ' : : 

Olsen frequently uses turgid and unattrib- 
uted quotations. Ope rape victim “felt as if the 
earth bad opened and revealed a huge mag- 
got". During another rape Coe “slid down her ' 
body and.began licking. It felt oddly ppssion- 
less. . . This slipshod journalism is made 
gruesomely worse by pointless reiteration of 
the rapist’s method; ‘'The mndrhan was . . 
nibbing himself against her. fi tigering her, lick- 
ing pnd nibbling her nipples and. her 
genitals:;-; . i"'.* ’ 

Both these books are best-sellers in the 
United States wherie the appetite for reading 
about violence against women seems insati- 
able. .The currently, fashionable expert on 
Oedipally-motiyated crime is Dr Herve Cleck- 
rley, whose The Mask of Sanity is quoted by 
both McGinniss and Oisen. But if We really 
Want t£> understand the Sutcliffes, MacDonalds 
■ and Coes of- this world, we may have tb step 
away, from all this titillating gore and from the 
stale axioms of sixth-form psychoanalysis, and 
allow sympathetic imagination to replace so- 
called "expert testimony" and the insights of 
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Where the 
money wasn’t 

Eric Korn 

JOHN TREHERNE 

The Strange History of Bonnie and Clyde 
245pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 02146 X 

“Because that’s where the money is”; it doesn’t 
need an economic historian to tell us why bank 
robbers rob banks. But the banks are made of 
marble, with a guard on every door, and by and 
large the money stays where it is. Bonnie 
Parker and Clyde- Barrow were certainly 
economic failures. John Trchcrne suggests 
they may never have taken more than $2 ,500 in 
a'single raid throughout their bloody two-year 
spree, which was hardly enough to pay the 
monumental gas bills (though they often stole 
gas too); on one spectacularly futile foray into 
Missouri in late 1932 they took $115 at 
Oranago (split four ways), and then raided 
another bank which had closed down some 
days earlier. 

Their raids were poorly planned and clumsi- 
ly executed; things went awry through bad 
communications, sometimes bad luck, most 
often panic. Their get-away arrangements in- 
volved some spectacular driving but had no 
other merit. They survived only because there 
was virtually no co-operation between the 
police of different state or city jurisdictions. 

They were good, it must be allowed, at 
killing people, starting with the elderly shop- 
keeper John Bucher, shot for no apparent 
reason when doing what the robbers told him; 
a Sheriffs Deputy who grew curious about the 
odd behaviour of four strangers at an 
Oklahoma village square dance, shot in panic 
before he had drawn his gun; Howard Hall, 
shot for twenty-eight dollars and a bologna 
sausage; Doyle Johnson, shot on Christmas 
Day 1932, after he made the mistake of in- 
terfering when the gang was trying to steal his 
car; It was a 1 sort of inductioh' exercise fqt f heir 
new chum, 'W. D. Jones, but Jones, although 
he claimed to be a whizz car thief, couldn’t start 
the car even though the key was in the ignition 
and he and Barrow were trying to push-start it 
when t)oyle came out of his house to see what 
was happen ing to his wife’s present. After hi m , 
the gang stuck to kil ling policemen, not ih itself . 
a valid revolutionary statement. 

After .months of wretchedness, rare excite- 
ment, pain and privation and incompetent 
butchery, they were (probably) betrayed by an 
accomplice and his father, blown to pieces in 
an ambush, nnd the car with their broken 
bodies unceremoniously hauled off by. a tow 
truck. On the way it broke down outside a 
schoolhouse, and the children rushed out and 
fought for mementoes - strands of Bonnie's 
.dregs or bloody locks of hair. 

John Treheme tells the whole unedifying 
story from wretched childhood to wretched 
death, to bloody fame and posthumous glory, 
with clarity, leyql-headedne?s and - apart from . 
some feebje excursions on the nature of the 
psychopathic personality - with economy. He 
has disentangled the contradictory accounts of 
the" ambush (most of the participants Were 
either misinformed or had something to hide). 
He also recounts, without satisfactorily ex- 
plaining, . the extraordinary growth of the 
Bonnie apd Clyde legend. He has read widely 
(the . bibliography includes Farmvell, Mr 
Gangster! America's War on Crime and Legen- 
dary Ladies of Texas ) arid seen qll the movies. 
Including! an awful-sounding bit of rubbish 
.blade for J. Edgar Hoover's self-advertise- 
ment machine, in whteh the fictional Clyde is 
driven into crime to satisfy his wife's Uncon- 
trollable tirge for perfume. No greater a distor- 
tion, though , than tiiat of David Newman and • 
Robert Benton, script- waiters for the Beatty- 
Ddnaway movie: 

If Bphriie find Clyde were here today, i hey would be 
hip. Their values have become assimilated Into much 
■of our ciiUurqL- not robbing bonks and killing peo- 

E le, of course, but their style, their sexuality, their 
ravado, their delicacy, lliclr cultivated arrogance, 
(heir narcissistic insecurity , tfyclf curious ambitions. 
More wholesome is the family piety of Bon-* 
rue's epitaph; a monumental misstatement: . 
.As the flowers are made .sweeter. : 

By tlie sunshine and thte dew,' '* ' 1 1 ‘ 
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Viewpoint: The state of Poland 
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Philip Peters 

C'est un grand mat que Ic chef d'une nation soil 
I’ennenii n t de la liberty, donl il devroit 4ire le 
ddfenseur. Ce mal, & man avis, n'est pas tellemeni 
Inherent & cede place qu'on ne pdt i'en detacher, ou 
du moins I'amoindrir considirablement. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau 

Considerations sur ie Couvenicmeiil de la Pologne 

In June 1984, elections of some significance 
were held in Poland. What mattered was not 
the choice of candidates - though there was 
some choice - but rather whether electors had 
endorsed the regime by voting at ail, or 
whether they Followed the opposition recom- 
mendation of a boycott. One of the remarkable 
things was the truly admirable candour of the 
official propaganda in favour of electoral parti- 
cipation and of the rdgime. By contrast with 
the frankness of General Jaruzelski’s posters, 
party political announcements in the West 
seem like mealy-mouthed, wishy-washy, eva- 
sive hypocrisy. 

The poster I specially liked showed a map of 
Eastern Europe, with the boundaries of Po- 
land heavily underscored in red. Poland is not 
located in the middle of the map, but rather to 
the left, so that the map as a whole givesa clear 
impression of the enormous size of Poland's 
eastern neighbour, though the name or bound- 
aries of this neighbour are not underscored. A 
rather sugary little girl is pointing at the map, 
and at Poland in particular. The caption says, 
Mamy tylko jedna Po/ske (We have but one 
Poland). 

The message could hardly be clearer. It is 
this Poland or none at all. If you wish to play at 
heroes, you will end up with no Poland at all. 
And the insinuation is: that little girl, and 
countless other innocents like her, will 
perish. A very large number of civilian non- 
combatants perished in the Warsaw rising. How 
many would it be this time7 

There was another poster which was even 
more explicit, though perhaps not so vety.stjrik- 
k&JIflt ajnsisti otii quotation, (rpm a speech of 
Jarazelsfei's. In brief translation, his statement 
is; a Poland between the Bug and the Oder 
either has a socialist future, or no future at all. 

Once upon a time people who upheld the 
socialist ideal believed it to have universal 
huntan validity, without geographical restric- 
tions. The present statement on the contrary 
implies that if only Poland had the good for- 

■ tune io be in Patagonia bir near Timbuctoo or 
some, other place, the prindple^ iof its social 
organization might well be the -‘subject. Of 

. ralionat discussion, and of choice. But Poland 
being situated.wHefe it is, owing to the incredi- 
. ble lack of Judgment and foresight On the part 
. of early medieval Poles, the social structure of 
; ;Pplijnd cahiibt really be jitf* Judlce, ■! 

rv 

• The beW, Peace, pf Westphalia which wis in ' 

■ effect apt, up at, Yalta and PotWam/and which 

; crystallized in iKe : subsequent ; years, estab- , 
!■ '.Hshed tbe prinripleof culus .reglo eius ideo- 
login, Bqt the reiUia. difference between the 
Second and the First Counter-Reformation, . 

■ The First ' Counter- Reformation did succeed in 
crashing,; in many..- places for centuries, the* 

- effcrvescenceahd vitality .which had preceded . 

' ..it ' CvtaiulUB'.lMM*- rif aM.llui'.!' ...4 . .1 


result is an astonishing and drastic new form of 
a dualism between the pays ligal and the pays 
riel. The pays ligal is a consequence of the 
terms of the peace and of the division of the 
world which it imposes, and of the fact that the 
principle cuius regio eius ideologia is not mere- 
ly agreed, but constitutes an organizational im- 
perative. A great superpower happens to be, 
for very deep historical reasons, anxious and 
fear-ridden about its safety, continues to think 
in territorial terms and considers certain neigh- 
bouring areas to be absolutely essential for its 
own security. Now in some regions and some 
periods of history, it is possible to maintain 
alliances and dominations (or combinations of 
the two) without imposing a uniformity of be- 
lief system; and in other cases it is possible to 
impose a belief system and to make it stick. 

The peculiarity of the present situation is 
that neither of these options is available, for 
good and interrelated reasons. The great 
superpower can only impose its alliance/ 

- domination through a hegemonic party, with a 
monopoly of power and near-monopoly of 
political theory. If this crumbles, the alliance, 
the domination and the security go. Yet every- 
thing about the socio-economic culture of 
these societies goes against that hegemony and 
against the ideocratic monopoly. The two great 
gentry nations of pastern Europe are now 
thoroughly embourgeoised; and the third na- 
tion of the triangle has always been profoundly 
petit-bourgeois anyway. So their natural bent 
now is towards efficiency and pluralism, and 
the new version of Byzantine caesaro-papism is 
profoundly alien to them. Yet the more alien it 
is to their natural culture, the more does the 
maintenance of the security-giving alliance de- 
pend on the maintenance of the exclusive hege- 
monic party, wliich would be swept into insig- 
nificance if it conceded freedom of association. 
It is all a vicious circle, and it is desperately 
difficult, or perhaps impossible, to break out of 
it. 

These are the basic data of the situation, its 
fundamental and tragic constraints. But nqte 
that these bases do not dictate or. impose a 
unique solution, a unique outcome. Quite the 
reverse: there is a marked variety. The separa- 
tion of the pays Ugal and the pays riel is of 
course visible and mandatory in each case. The 
political superstructure and the civil society 
underneath are inevitably separate, In each 
case. But how very different their relationship 
is to each otherl In the case of that most pitiful 
of central European nations, the civil society is 
apathetic, broken and dispirited. It barely re*- 
slsts at ah. Its members largely, accommodate 
themselves hy means of an inner immigration. 
Czech- caution aiso. contrasts with Polish 
, panache in thd financial sphere: the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic tins not plunged into 
international debt, but practises its commun- 
ism with petty bourgeois thrift. By contrast, ,in 
that once, pipat turbulent and Ill-disciplined of: 
Danubian nations, all seems harmony and 
' light, almost, at any rate pn ^surface. The ' 
; PW l^gol and the pays t$el are In coll^ion, the 
‘ form_er impUcUly-aSSurlng;: the latter that it Will 
obtain for 1 it the maximum possible degree of 
political and economic freedom, and in return 
receiving a generous measure of. support from 
Ihe civil society. The marvellous slogan ‘’fie 
who is; not against us is for us” ensures quite a 


The old joke can of course be adapted: what is 
the difference between Russia and Poland? 
Answer: in Russia no one can speak his mind 
except for Chernenko, and in Poland everyone 
can speak his mind except Jaruzelski. But what 
is in that mind is a state secret, perhaps kept 
also from himself. If only one knew whether he 
intends to take Poland to Prague or to 
Budapest, one would know whether the ration- 
al case for support is cogent or not. But does he 
know, and will he really have a choice when the 
pressure of events develops? And in any case, 
the question is a bit hypothetical: there are 
many who do not ask themselves the question, 
and oppose him as if they knew he was bound 
for Prague and not for Budapest, or without 
caring much where he thinks he is bound. 

But there is an enormous amount of free 
speech in Poland. Not on the mass media, but 
in day-to-day conversation, and even in meet- 
ings. An officially sponsored conference took 
place earlier this year in Warsaw, on the place 
of Europe in the world, roughly speaking. 
Naturally, being run by Poles, the conference 
was on this subject and on the Polish question. 

The official opening speeches were interest- 
ing, for once. They were about European civi- 
lization. Speeches about European civilization 
d la polonaise are rather amusing. They run 
roughly as follows: European civilization is a 
rich, wonderful and creative thing, etc. It has 
been going on for a long time. It has produced 
many marvels of art, science, etc, etc. We 
Poles have contributed to it greatly, Coperni- 
cus, Chopin, etc. We have added to it, we have 
defended it, we have fought for it, we belong to 
it. (Unlike some other people we can think of.) 
That last sentence in parenthesis is not actually 
spoken out loud, but it is invariably the loudest 
sentence in the speech. 

While that sentence is not actually spoken, 
certain other astonishing sentences do actually 
come to be spoken out loud and clear in an 
official conference, which is reported and high- 
lighted on the local television. Europe from 
Brest to Brest. Europe so defined would appear 
to exclude certain friends and brothers. The 
general theme of the conference is absolutely 
plain: the relationships between the super- 
powers may go up and down, but that should 
not be allowed to affect our unambiguous and 
firm incorporation in Europe, and Europe 
ends at Brest-Litovsk. 

Other people vote With their feet, Poles also 
vote with their moustaches. Slav-macho mous- 
taches are terribly common. They are simul- 
taneously reminiscent of the feudal voivode 
faces that stare at one from so many historic 
portraits, and of Lech Walesa. The moustache 
linking feudalism and syndicalism? 


At the point where the Carpathians are high- 
est, there is one of the loveliest little mountain 
rock ranges in Europe. Snow lingers in the 
gulleys and on the ridges and on the north faces 
well Into the summer, The granite looks hard 
and sound. Lenin himself had climbed one of 
Its highest peaks when holidaying In a nearby 
village, which rather suggests, if his jealous 
predecessor Kerensky was right about Lenin’s 
physical cowardice, that the easiest route to a 
summit cannot be too dangerous. (There is a 


. mlghi haye.supppsed aqd anticipated that ihe- ' 
Second Coumer : Reforrnadoni’comirig from 
• theeast, wpiildbe a selective. as the qrie Which 
V had.cqme. frdift the south.: contrary to; 

. s uc®* ; j^ssl Eri^silc ui e wp ri d sieeriis { 

. to hri ve'changed .iCu I tura l isolation andinsulh^ 

. don dp hot seem feasible in iq age of extensive ■ 


; economic ifowtK.,;. ; . - “I . 1 

' ft J5 a curious fact that tKejIhstJtutiph sukviv- 
• . fog from the fiiit Qounter-Re formation is such 
. >an effectives antidote to the s.pcoqd. Note, in-: 
cidentaiiy. that the Ch.ureh jri Poland is nqt 
>V Thomist. Its theology , or hi phy rate the . part 
hipifthg an intellectual. Impact, Is phenomeno- 
: ; .logical. Husserl hot Aquinas provide? the faith 
■’ with its idtom. . - y" ' • 

, Tbe .present situation in mid-Eastern 
Europe, to poin a term, is basifcal.ly the result of 
the interaction of the new peace! of Westphalia 
with a socip^conpipic situatipti Which ho Ion- 
gehpermit$ effective Cultural I , Insula tioh . The 


, s nQI a 8a«n« us is tor us ensures quite a museum commemorating Lenin’s holiday stay 
of *??“»! toleration. Th* deal is : in the village which he honoured by his pre- 

■ seneb;>^ut though Lenin Vroute -to the top 

jphy as the background, constraints qonfinue to 'ihay; &r may not havfc ttfth dangerous, there- 

s f <!n,s fo.be ,-^ddy,; • are plenty: of splendid and steep jrock buttresses 

discrepancy betyfeeh ; * Now here, is a strange thing, ft the course of 

d^* wandering in tjiis rrnigc, it was possi- 
: w^fe p0t? r ! y JFW expi^ve andlegst ble hot to encounter' ofte hoi one) mOun- 
harmonious. - A. good case .cn rt .of course be • •. taineeritia oartv not a sinele nVi nh mn» nnt D 

ScMfil of faditey 1 Single' ice axe. Not a single piton^WM heard! 
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what does go on i n the head of an old general. ‘ 
in charge of .a’ counby and'trytng^'gwnt'fiom-' y- 

• alien occupation? With hindsight we know that ■ in ahnrnhn^ 1 ^^ M.aUppo] Inted Umes and 

nothing very much wept on in, the head of the cllmfing must be mounterin 

dotard of Vichy, devoid, of pensie t .whether ablJ^Sver ^ 
mtune or other, and certainly Jaruzelski’s head ■ dearly it slmnivcn^ 
looks a more plausible candidate for serioiis * morniha Whmthf™ US, 1 P f SSlb ^ , 80me earl y 
strategic thought: How much leeway for mqn- a 
■ oeuvre he has is difficu lt^ judge from outside. Uszer the weS- ul ? dS ? : “ te "’ 


tank of my motorbike is full' why don’t 1 ™* 
you up in twenty minutes, and I can shJZ 
that marvellous new Hard Severe on the noS 
west buttress of Rysy , which I was taken mZ 
other week. It has a crux which really *5 
amuse you. We ought to be on the summits I 
pm, in tune to get back to the hut before nith 
fall. Remember, that summit was drabedfo 
Lenin. Hn ha. ^ 

Evidently, no such telephone calls c*, 
occur. 

★ * * i 

The great old southern capital has come to 
constitute a kind of parable. This beautiful old 
town did not really suffer from Ihe war. Ma 
the Red Army bypassed and surrounded tbe 
German garrison, they forgot to cut off the eat 
to the south, and the Germans escaped in that 
direction, rather than defending and des- 
troying the town. During the first post-war 
referendum, intended to endorse the new so! 
cial order and the new boundaries, the deeply 
bourgeois city voted “No”. To punish it.aodto 
dilute the bourgeoisie with a more progressive, 
working-class element, a couple of enormous 
industrial complexes were built very close by. j 

The effects were not quite as intended. The . 
imported working class, far from being proper- j 
ly progressive, became solid supporters of the ! 
independent trade union movement. Tbe 
heavy industry was evidently no economic suc- 
cess at all, but on top of that it turned out to be : 
an ecological disaster. The air pollution It en- 
genders is achieving what eight centuries ml 
the German invasion did not achieve: theold 
houses are, it is said, crumbling under ib im- 
pact. It may be a parable, or it may be true, but 
it is widely believed, which in itself Is signifi- 
cant enough. 

For administative convenience, the Ger- 
mans even added a new building to the casik. 
Though not a thing of great beauty, it is reasoa- 
ably in keeping with the nineteenth-cenluj 
aspect of the surroundings, and is not as acutely 
resented as the Stalinoid Palace of Culture ia 
the new capital. 

Every hour, one of the poignant rituals of 
Polish nationalism is re-enacted. A bagkf 
plays whnt sounds like a lament from a tower,; 
breaking off suddenly in the middle to com- 
memorate that thirteenth-century occasion 
when the original trumpet solo was bnittfij 
interrupted by some Mongolian hooligans 
from the East. ... 

There is very, very little in theway ofculli* , 
ral symbolism of the forced alignment. In ^ 
railway stations and similar places, there are 
signs in German and in English. On the ® ob- 
tain paths, there are signs in German and (■ 
Magyar. But there are very few in the language 
of the great fraternal nation. '= . 

In the absence of effective local currency, 
you can buy things in the main only for love* 
dollars. Personal relations and networks are 
supreme importance. A Western sooal 
(1st researching in the country assured me i 
kin and quasi-kln networks, not dissident 
unions, are the real key institution 0 • 
Under Communism generally, intense pc(^ 
al relations flourish: elsewhere, in .the ““J" 
Union for instance, one , feels' that , 
psychic requirement arising from^e 
premium put on real mutual trust. foW*: 
the current pervasiveness of total tree sp**" „ 
In daily life makes trost less ossenua^'.^. 
portance pf personal relations-mayan*^. =. > 
economic more than the emotional o?* ' 

The conflict between tHbse who fffljj , . 
those who would not give the benen* - acj0 g 
doubt to the local Pdtain sitnply^J^^-. ;■ 
party;, membership and 
There, are "realists” outside thepar^^, 
ter opponents inside . Among :* 
oppose (this is a fact noticeaNe^mons v. 

there is a kind of stratiffcaribn. bypd . •_£ 

Stalinists, like wines, come in 

the year of their personal de-^telin ta 1 . ; 

the various years differ a g re ® t ^^ e . g Mta' 

other, What is interesting is totdiW - ^ 

often cannot stand each other. ; 

arc liable to treat later M** 

opportunists. 
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The Kensington Rune 
Stone 

Sir, - It is perfectly true, as Glenn Crittoti 
writes (Letters, August 3), that “there is a 
strong sentiment in Minnesota in favour of the 
authenticity of the Kensington Rune Stone". 
There are strong sentiments in many parts of 
America concerning pre-Columbian visitors 
from Scandinavia, Wales, Ireland, Greece, 
Atlantis, China, Egypt, Israel and Spain. I was 
in Minnesota last year and was fascinated that 
Alexandria, where the Kensington Stone is en- 
shrined in the local museum, describes itself as 
“the birthplace of America" and has a giant 
Viking statue in its main street. 

Gut archaeologists and historians are con- 
cerned with facts not sentiments. It has been 
shown conclusively by runic scholars that the 
Kensington Stone is a forgery and, indeed, we 
have death-bed confessions from the forger’s 
family who thought it a great “Ha-ha" as it, 
sadly, was. Professor Hall is a Romance scho- 
lar who has no competence to deal with matters 
runic or archaeological and his book has been 
devastatingly demolished by the Scandina-, 
vian scholars Erik Wahlgren, in Antiquity, and 
Raymond Page in Speculum. 

That the Vikings got to America is beyond 
question: that they left archaeological evi- 
dence of their visits was doubtful until the ex- 
cavations at L'Anse aux Meadows in New- 
foundland, and in Ellesmere Land. And then 
there is the coin from Maine. More archaeo- 
logical evidence of Vikings in America may 
well be found, but not, probably, In Minneso- 
ta. The Scandinavians in America are invent- 
, fog their past, as so many do on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Hilda Davidson was right to refer 
to the earnest or mischievous attempts to 
establish the Viking presence in North Amer- 
ica (July 6). There is plenty of mischief abroad, 
and, I suspect, a runic factory in New England. 
The Viking ascription of the Newport Tower (a 
colonial mill) is earnest but sentimental. 

OLYN DANIEL. 

Si John's College, Cambridge. 

The Ancient Greeks' . 

Sir, - Howard Kaminsky's complaint (Letters, 
July 20) about Paul Cartledge’s review (June 
29) of John Fine’s The Ancient Greeks shows 
precisely why we need more reviews like Cart- 
ledge's. In particular, Kaminsky’s claim, “But 
the enrichments are just that, valuable insofar 
as they improve the political narrative", points 
U P the absurd position historians have got 
themselves into through uncritically accepting 
assumptions of earlier generations. How can 
Kaminsky justify his belief that all other areas 
of historical enquiry are epiphenomenal ip 
political history? Asserting that “the culture of 
that civilization . . . radiated from its political 
not dp, since it betokens the 
junetecnth-century notion that only political 
history constitutes “t'eal" history. Marxists 
raight say that culture radiated from the ecan- 


tnie of the chapter, ‘‘The Axe and the Woods”, 
in which the events of the early 1960s are de- 
scribed in a manner which seems designed to 
remove all blame from Makarios. 

For the sake of brevity I will concentrate on 
the account of the Kokkina offensive which 
began on August 6, 1964: 

More fighting broke out in the summer as the Greek 
Cypriots attempted to close down the Turkish milit- 
ary enclave at Kokkina, and Turkish planes replied 
by showering neighbouring villages with high explo- 
sive and napalm (p 57; my italics). 

The group of villages in question was not a 
“Turkish military enclave”, but an area in- 
habited at that time entirely by Turkish Cyp- 
riot villagers (formerly mixed, but predomi- 
nantly Turkish Cypriot). 

Kokkina was the only practical outlet to the 
sea for the Turkish Cypriots, and was therefore 
of great importance to them, especially in view 
of the refusal of the Makarios regime to allow 
food and medical supplies through to the Tur- 
kish Cypriots. The enclave was defended by a 
force which consisted largely of Turkish Cyp- 
riot students, pathetically ill-prepared for the 
continuous artillery bombardment to which 
they were subjected by the Greek Cypriot 
National Guard. 

The Turkish jets attacked only after re- 
peated attempts on the part of the UN com- 
mander to make Makarios agTee to a ceasefire 
to enable the Turkish Cypriot women and chil- 
dren (and incidentally his own men) to be 
evacuated. When they did attack, their targets 
were the Greek Cypriot artillery positions, not 
“neighbouring villages”. 

This example is typical of the distorted 
account of events which this book contains. It 
should be approached with more caution than 
C. M. Woodhouse's glowing review would sug- 
gest. 

C. J. HOLLAND. 

27 Collision Road, Musweil Hill, London N10. 

Freud and Modernism 

Sir, -To justify his original strictures B.Bur- 
goyne (Letters, August ?) now Argue* that in 
expressing his approval of-Pflster’s book on 
Expressionism Freud “appears to have failed 
to notice” the fundamental difference of their 
views. Admittedly the antecedents of the Nazi 
slogan entartete Kunst (degenerate or decadent 
art) cannot be unravelled in a letter, but it 
clearly rests on a crude perversion of the all-too 
widespread Romantio belief in a link (both 
positive and negative) between artistic creativ- 
ity and certain pathological conditions, a belief 
which not only captivated Nietzsche, Thomas 
Mann and a good many artists, but also Pfister 
and Sigmund Freud. 

E.H. GOMBRICH. 

19 Briardale Gardens, London NW3. 

Commemorating 
American Poets 

Sir, - Edward Mendelson’s impressionistic atid 


- orpic axis, historians , of religion would , claim breezy account of the May 7 ceremony estab- 
tto theological axis, while functionalists would lishing ah American Poets’ Corner in the 
probably dphy the existence of any one axis at : ' Cathedral of St John the Divine (Commentary, 
a “- • ; June 29) fudgesthe facts and makes the unwar- 

Of course, political history -has legitimate . ranted as well as ungenerous inferehce that the 
c '*ims to scholarly cbnsidbrationi but not, ais is . - whole affair was a public relations stunt. .. 


dence because Marlowe died in 1593 mid Gior- 
dano was burnt in 1600. 

P. G. SUAREZ. 

Flat 1, 86 RcddiCfe Gardens, London SW10. 


• * 5 1 10 ° often $till the case, a{ the expense of. • 
. Vncr; cons! deration Si. The Western habit of 

f^Phasizing politick at the expense, of all else - 
. “^Positively ruined the study of non- Western ; 

• tod wlreaked, havoc even . with the 
2T f l ^ e West; anthropological andsociolo- .. 

- considerations are drily now . beginning to . * 

j fescue tis from this lugubrious morass. As, long- 

• like Fine’s and letters like Kam insky’S ; 

t' gj“nue.;tb get Written id 'profusion, the study* ■ 
t r history ia doomed ft a bllnjcered bondage to, . 
R . ^PreY(qus century ; • . ,-V „V * 1 

B .SjOBERTI'HltUps; ' 


■ The ceremony was Conducted with dignity 
and for no. other reason than to honour Amer- 
ican men and women of letters, Those. who 
worked hard and unselfishly to make the occa- 
sion memorable deserve something better than 
a supercilious dismissal. 

DANIEL AARON. ! . i 

ANTHONY HECHT. /:, 

RICHARD VTtSUR. ,, " . 

New York, • • ;v • ' . 

' r.\.v 
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John Clare 


P ' £L^™^ l ^^*^^!'Leiiigh • Uhiwirdtyi ! Sir, - 1 was foterestedft .Sirpon Berry’* review 

h! Pennsylvania 18^15. * : ’ - 1 . ’ . (Commentary, July 2?) of Marlowe s Dr FattSr 

g. .viV..; ' •>; ■- \ ■:v ftl s,.'bftaiise,r bin never.^en:jt suggested 

k - ri ' v ’- : }ir : - ■■ * ' before that the. character palled Bnmo is in- 

r. vOttfliciin GvbtUS V- • tended for. Giordano Bruno. It doek not seem 

I • W^odjllioiie UiVlilaM ^s^erabi^;. 

B 13JT.T arirunable to shrire his enthusiasm; as^ ^lwopbor 

Vlew foany/of the ^counts it) the book-; n^blanire. apSrt ifop 

(i feadtiii IgJ-ancj <jpar G gijirt;.^rh jespipcf ally ; eh^- ' 9 P|y ^ 


Sir, - John Lucas is mistaken in stating (July 27) 
that John Clare's “The Flitting" is not included 
in Geoffrey Grigson's Muses Library selection. 
There I read it twenty-five years ago, and I 
tried to translate two of its most magical stan- 
zas in “Avez-vous lu John Clare?”, a short 
essay which appeared in the first number of 
Nouveau Commerce (1963) together with a 
French version of “Journey to Essex". This was 
before the publication of Primes et Proses de la 
Folie de John Clare (Paris, 1969). 

PIERRE LEYR1S. 

63 rue de la Rlpublique, Meudon 92190, France. 

War Poetry 

Sir, - Keith Bosley, in his review of From Oasis 
into Italy (July 6), appears to believe that, like 
the forthcoming Oxford Book of War Poetry, 
an anthology of war verse should cover writ- 
ings from Homer to the present lime, from 
many countries and wars and not necessarily 
written by those who took part. 

The point of the Oasis series is to publish 
poetTy and prose written during the Second 
World War by those serving in it and written at 
the time and place, so giving the material an 
Immediacy and authenticity, in this case from 
the Mediterranean theatres of war. We have 
spent the years collecting MSS from many un- 
knowns who served and wrote in that war. We 
have worked through the established poets on 
that war, the poets your reviewer labels “pro- 
fessionals". At the end, we hope, we have 
achieved what General Sir John Hackett calls 
in his foreword to our book “an environmental 
archive of the times without which the history 
cannot be fully understood”. Sir John wrote 
this anticipating that there might be a reviewer 
who would misinterpret our aims, as indeed 
Bosley has. 

..*, Bqsley’s contention is font because pf our 
insistence on $11 material being Of the lime arid 
place, all the poems in the collection are by 
what he calls “amateurs". He maintains that 
this is a “crucial error”. But the established 
poets as well as those moved to write for the 
first time all wrote under the same conditions! 
They responded to thfi impact of events. This is 
What gives war poetry its quality and held for 
poets in both World Wars. When? else could 
Sassoon have reacted so angrily to the horror 
of the trenches? In a college cloister? True, a 
Keith Douglas revised and revised but the first 
draft came from the action. A reviewer is en- 
titled tp his point of view but it is absurd to 
condemn* poet of the calibre of John Jarmain 
for the crime of modelling himself on Wilfred 
Owen - which incidentally he did not:, we 
appreciate Jannain because we know the scene 
he wrote of. . 

Bosley berates us for having an editorial 
team of four plus two advisers, Field Marshal 
Lord Carver and General Sir John Hackett. He 
calls it "top heavy”. Has he any experience of 
" gathering MS& from myriad fturces, then the 
process of selection and decision in order to 
achieve a balance, both representative of the 
• sources find Sufficiently literary, Which ensures 
that alithatisworth while goes into our limited 
! Space? . :;;. • * >... .. • 

Three years of work went 1 into the preparr 
ation of From Oasis into Italy . For the “Oasis 
Anthology of Second World War Poetry”, 
which we are preparing for publicatidn by De nt ; 
! in their Everyman, series next , year, we have 
had to work through 7,000 poenis, many, of. 
them also from .unknowns, as : (veil a& overJOQ 
, . books. This demands a terimi one cannot leave-, 
selection to one pe’rioh’s judgment. 1 
Bosley makes a snidp refej-ence to OU r team 
of editors and advisers ds 1 "did soldiers”. 
Maybe it Is the vogue ft recruit, those with no 
V first-hand experience df the scene to judge. 
. those who took part but it is difficult to believe 
.. in,a substitute for'pertonal experlcfice, - . ."! 
VICTOR SELWYN. 1 • 

Salamander Oasl* Trust, Temple Chambers ; 
London EQ4. : i ;/■ 

, Phlhdilpliiq: A 300 year history by R , F. W^ig- 
• ley , .ftviCwed in our f s*u e of J une 29* is riVftll- 
able ln the UK at £15.50, .. V^' J , ■: 


Editing 'Ulysses' 

Sir, - Jack Elam's engaging letter (July 27) 
helps me sharpen an issue implicit in my review 
of the Gable r Ulysses. I'm sure he's right about 
the price of Fry’s chocolate in 1904; as I trust 
my wording indicated. I'd suspected as much. 
Two shillings, after all, bought Bloom a din- 
ner. An editor who let the typist's penny stand 
would be faithful to one criterion Joyce prized, 
the fit between his text and a non -textual 
world. 

But Ulysses, like most books, though more 
than most books, plays a game of internal con- 
sistency also. So since Joyce has shown Bloom 
spending his final coppers (“literally the last of 
the Mohicans”), the figure given for his cash at 
the end of the day must not require pennies. 

Joyce may or may not have noticed the typ- 
ist's alteration of 15 to Id. He did notice sums 
going wrong, and emended those.- In so doing 
he created a discrepancy between ‘‘0-17-5", 
which he wrote in a list of errata, and “the last 
of the Mohicans" , which he may have forgot- 
ten. A less hurried Joyce would have hffd to 
choose one or the other, or (probably) contrive 
other alterations an editor is not authorized to 
envisage. 

In restoring the earlier readings. Is - for the 
sweet and 0-16-6 for the balance. Professor 
Gabler was faithful to the textual editor's cri- 
terion of keeping the book consistent with itself 
while intruding minimally. Also he said in a 
note what he'd done and why. True, there is 
another world, not defined by texts though 
frequently coincident with them, a world in 
which we can sometimes ascertain the price of 
chocolate. But let editors start routinely invok- 
ing that world and Shakespeare's Bohemia will 
lose its sea-coast, his Rome its chiming clock, 
his U lysse s all knowledge of Aristotle . his Shy- 
lock every objectionable trait, his Cleopatra 
her mastery of English, and his plays their 
picturesque integrity. ' 

HUGH KENNER. 

103 Edgevale Road. Baltimore. Maryland 21210. 

'Sir John Did His Duty' 

Sir, 4 Don Mark well's review in your columns ’• 
of my book Sir John Did His Duty (April 20) 
excited ,a letter from the Commonwealth' ' 
Attorney-General (June 22) expressing his dis- 
approval of that review and of the conclusions 
of the book, There has now been a response by 
Don Markwell (Letters, June 29) answering, as 
I think , adeq uately the cri t icism the A ttorney- 
General makes. 

However, as the events of 1975 in Australia ■ 
have engaged the attention of your readers. 1 
should like to add a brief comment. 

Under the Australian Federal Constitution. 

. an appropriation for annual Supply can only be 
made by an Act of Parliament (section 81). The 
concurrence of the Senate is indispensable to 
the passage of such an Act (sections 1, 7 and 
53), except in the case of a joint sitting (section 
57). In 1975 the Senate (for the first time in Its 
history) was unwilling to concur in the graht of 
Supply unless a - general election- were first 
called. The Senate's attitude, .first formally 
manifested on October 16, was repeated last 
on November 5. The ministry was unwilling tOi - 
call aq election: Consequently, Supply was not 
granted by the Parliament. The Prime Minister 
notwithstanding refused to advise a dissolution 
or to resign: he proposed to continue in gov- 
ernment without Supply. The Qovernor- 
General, forming ftp view that the ministry 

- was unable to secure' Supply, dismissed the 
, ministry, appointed a caretaker ministry which 

could obtain Supply hud would advise a dis- - 
solution of the Parliament. 

: The ..Attorney-General says it his action by 
the Governor-General Wag' a gross abuse of 
:power, Ori tbe contrary, to the percipient his 
action was an example of parliamentary demo- 
' cracy in operation. The two Chambers pf the 
Parliament were deadlocked, not only with re- 

- spec! to Supply but with' respect to a number of 
other bills. The evident end-purpose of the 
action was an example Of parliamentary dem- 
ocracy in operation. The two Chambers of the 
the electorate to break the deadlock. ** 

The caretaker ministry obtained Supply on 
, d>e same day. that It was appointed. It im- 
.ftedia'teiy advised a dissolution of both CHam- 
■*’ bersof the Parliament, for which the prevailing 
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A life for the star 


Pia Pera 

I CHARLES WOOD ~ “ 

Red Star 

The Pit, Barbican 

Miehail Gelovani, the Georgian actor, became 
famous playing the role of Stalin in such epic 
films as The Oath and The Fall of Berlin . His 
name is brought to mind by this story of Niko- 
lay, a demobilized soldier and actor (Richard 
Griffiths) whose knack for impersonating the 
Great Leader and Teacher lands him first in a 
labour camp and then in the bountiful heavens 
of Soviet cinematic stardom. “Playing at Tsar" 
has traditionally been the carat valesque coun- 
terpart of Russian despotism: Ivan the Terrible 
indulged in the whim of nominating us Tsar the 
Tatar Khan Simeon Bekbulatovich; Peter the 
% Great enjoyed humbling himself as the slave of 
' the boyar F. Romodanovskii. whom he would 
greet for the occasion as “Prince and Caesar". 
Of course this game was safe as long as the 
tables were not turned from the wrong side: 
Pugachev was such a case. Power as a mask, a 
fiction imposed by force -a favourite theme of 
Charles Wood's- is a much rehearsed subject. 

Nikolay's first big chance as an actor in the 
Theatre of the Glorious Soviet Agricultural 
Workers in Moscow is to be Julius Caesar - in a 
play which also went well in the Chicago of 
Arturo Ui. The arbitrary and ideologically 
motivated decision to obliterate the first two 
acts, so as to begin with the assassination, re- 
calls the ordinary practice of some Soviet his- 
toriography: Stalin and Zhdanov gave direc- 
tives against the study of populist terrorism 
(revolutionary inspiration was not encour- 
aged); the circumstances of Bukharin's assas- 
sination were kept obscure and exploited so 
that Stalin’s accomplices should “be call’d pur- 
gets, not murderers'' {Julius Caesar , II „1). 

.?< '/.? ® metaphor of irrtperial power had 

■ betfchie : ; a •' .frequently ch allenged Russian 
monopoly since at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the monk Philoteus decreed in Pskov: 
“Two Romes have fallen, a Third stands, a 
fourth there shall not be." In Soviet Rome 
Nikolay is dismissed from his part because he 
rushes on to the stage holding his string bag of 
. pranges, so precious that they could be stolen. 

In the heyday of Socialist Realisrti. when 
theatres wereputlirig on plays to prove;that all ■ 

.. conflicts were in “Amerika"., this accidental' 
^filtration of daily life looks like a tendentious ■ 
deformation ^ of bright 1 Soviet Tetri ity. • '/. 


; Letter s,: -I- 7 :- •• ... . 

■ , circumstances were ripe r The dissolution was 
proclaimed on the same day. Hie election was 
.. setfor.Dceember 13, the last day on which, due 
to the logistics of the process; an election Could 

; beheld in that yeat 1 : The election was held; Th^ 

electorate .broke the deadlock. The ! former • 
* ministry Was defeated at the polls and the care- 
taker ministry overwhelmingly supported. 

Just why the dismissal of a rtiinistry unable to 
obtaih Supply was an abuse of power is not 
e?plaihed. There is no doubt that the Senate 
* " : h ^ constitu tional power to fail to concur in the 
^ SiJppIy^'i.WUHdi 1 f- Sqpply, a govern- . 
..-^ment .must fall bycesifratfop or bydistnls^af (f. ; 

. {Mrlia^enta^ democracy.is tb,bo l maintained- * 

p '; AnyOrte . fan>iliar with .the record- of tha:pre- ' : 

: ; -federation cOnstilutipnal conventions .will 
! .kpow.fhpt the Senate was inteiidecjto have .the 

i pbweri to bring down;,a goyemment . There v 
. were then, and (fibre arenow/sqitnd Federal 
. ; reason's fplr (he Senate being able to do so. Don 
Marbyell quotes the well-known passage from 
. . Sir Haifispn Moore’s authoritative work which 
pointed otjt-this blear Intention. '. • : ‘ 

. Bin the Attorney-General says: ; ( i) that in 
Australia only the House! of; Representatives 
can bring down p govefnment j (2) that there is : 
do con yen ti on in .Australia that a prime minis- • 

: tef whd cannot secure, [Supply, because of the 
; unwillingness of. the Senate to gi;ani it should 
resign.iBut the necessity for a prime minister 
unable to. 'obtain Supply to. resign or advise 
dissoluljon is of the very essence of parliamen- 
tary democracy, irrespective of whether the 
inability tp obtain Supply derives from action 
or inacHon of either qhambef 1 ofThcPParlio- 


Odious endeavours 


The fateful oranges reveal Nikolay's voca- 
tion as Holy Fool. His next blunder is to sleep- 
walk into the impersonation of Ihe Great Lead- 
er and Teacher. Nikolay is a good Soviet sol- 
dier, a cautious citizen, a vociferous antifascist: 
homo sovieticirs in all respects. His acts of in- 
subordination have all the compuisiveness of 
Freudian slips. Yet his errors make him step 
out of a cloak of lies and embark on a train 
journey towards a truer life, found in the world 
of camp convicts. The criminals, as he discov- 
ers, are the only ones not to lead the double life 
customary for ordinary citizens: which epito- 
mizes Stalin's Russia, the world-tumed-up- 
side-down of a proletarian farce; 

After murdering his fiancee Doosin (Lesley 
Duff), uutrngedjhar her assignment in the con- 
struction of socialism is to frame foreigners in 
her bed, Nikolay takes up the life of a Russian 
wanderer. He experiences real brotherhood 
with his fellow internee Lubzin (David Scho- 
field). with whom he shares his last orange. 
Still carrying the unshakeable weight of his 
impersonation, at about the same location 
where Schweik met Hitler, Nikolay stumbles 
into Stalin, who gives instructions that he 
should take his place in his coffin: although 
Nikolay does not look like Stalin, Stalin does 
look like him. 

This chaotic vaudeville has a merit, namely 
to convey a peculiar dimension of Soviet life. 
Materia] shortages are the unplanned results of 
an otherwise planned economy; in a situation 
of scarcity the rare commodities remain such 
only for the happy few. To the majority they 
are turned into surrealist signs pointing to a 
void which is invaded by interpretation. Signs 
ore what Soviet shop-windows exhibit. 

The contemporary Russian intelligentsia 
likes to claim familiarity with structural semio- 
tics. Tn Red Star the pet themes of fashionable 
semiotic jargon proliferate by association: holy 
fools, .playing at TsarJ . the. farcical aspect of 
power and the theatrfcalization of life imposed 
since Peter the Great turned the Russian tabula 
rasa into a stage. These scattered themes as 
well as on abundancy of comic-strip material 
are piled up by Wood but never blended, so 
that style is the one element conspicuously mis- 
sing from his play. AH along, it is Nikolay the 
soldier whom we see blundering from episode 
to epjsode , across the picturesque fragments of 
a broken ethnic kaleidoscope. That this 1984 
joke should.be seen on the stage of The Pit js 
perhpps one more piece of this surrealist 
puzzle, 


Roger Warren 

WILLIAM CONGREVE 
The Way of (he World 
Chichester Festival Theatre 


When William Gaskill directed The Recruiting 
Officer and The Beaux' Stratagem for the 
National Theatre in the 1960s, he discarded the 
emptily decorative, puppet-like posturing that 
passed - and sometimes still passes - for Res- 
toration "style", in favour of the direct story- 
telling and exploration of human motives that 
characterize all his productions. He now ap- 
plies this approach to The Way of the World at 
Chichester. While the production is set fns- 
tidiously in period, there is nothing affected 
about it. 

Gaskill maintains a strong narrative line 
through the convoluted plot, greatly assisted 
by Hayden Griffin's austerely handsome and 
extremely functional set. Chichester's open 
stage is enclosed with polished wooden walls 
and a raked parquet floor; the back walls re- 
verse to reveal vistas of St James’s Park, glimp- 
sed through a large central archway; concealed 
exits in the side walls facilitate the “backstairs" 
intrigues. Thisclean, uncluttered design allows 
a complicated action to flow unimpeded, and 
also provides a framework within which it is 
natural for people simply to stand and con- 
verse. 

Gaskill typically mines the text for the 
human complexities and contradictions which 
may be suggested by Congreve's balanced, 
often antithetical style; and here he has. the 
advantage of an exceptionally strong female 
cast. The marvellously bleak awareness of the 
fragility of human relationships which Mrs 
Marwood and Mrs Fainall express in their 
opening conversation is strikingly brought out 
by Sara Kestelman’s idly scheming Mrs Mar- 
wood and still more by Sheila Allen's Mrs 
Fainall, who invests her remark that men 
“meet us like the ghosts of what we were, and 
as such, fly from us" with Ihe melancholy of 
Pope’s “Still round and round the ghosts of 
beauty glide, / And haunt the places where 
their honour died". Sheila Allen brings to Mrs 
Fainall the combination of tough, unsen- 
timental honesty and warm generosity that dis- 
tinguishes all her work. Not for'the first time, 
Mrs Fainall emerges as the most sympathetic 
character in the play, especially when she un- 


The Constitution (section 61) vests the ex- 
tensive power of the Commonwealth in the 
Governor to be exercised by the Governor- 
.Genera). He is to have executive counsellors of 
his Own choice “to advise" hi m “on the govern- 
ment of the Comnionwealth" (section 62). It is 
said that these provisions do no more than 
grant a discretionary power: and, so I under- 
stand, that, therefore the Governor-General 
had no obligation to act as he did. But, first, to 
say that the power is discretionary is: not neces- 
sarily to deny that there may be an obligation 
power,- albeit in such manner as 
, the demee - sees, fit, Second,* 'and fAo're* signlfi- *. 
camly^thebxecatjve power vested by: Section 
.61 Is the power to gOvatn. By way of. emphasis; 
the section that the power “extehdS to the 
main teriatjee -,o( the! Constitution, hnd ; the on- 
forcemerlt ofthe-lawsdf the. Commonwealth". . 
i-Is.thOre no pbligatiph to govern? Onto hiain- 
ta|n the Constitution which erecls apalriitfinen- 
ta^d^qcr^TQrtoenforccthe laws.ofthe 
land? -Of 4x)i4rse:tharel must be,, and thqbbiiga- - 
tio.n iq exercise the power, is the substance of 
the vesting of th.e : power. j Pdifcruiance of. the 
obligation to -maintaiq : the .Cpnstitution re- 
qmred, the action taken - by the '■ Governor- 
Genefal-on November U, 1975 , ; . i., . , 

It whs the persistence of erronebtiS'-views 
recently reiterated by the Attorney-General ' 
which prompted me to write-in a manner suit- 
able for laymen, my bbok Sir John bid His 
Outy. ■ 

Before concluding, may I advert to a matter 
which does not directly relate to % propriety 
of the GoVernor-GeheArs fictibni b(if rafoeT 


In maintaining the attack upon me for 
having given the Governor-General correct 
advice, the Attorney-General challenges my 
personal opinion that the question on which I 
advised was not “justiciable", ie, not a matter 
in which the courts could exercise jurisdiction. 
In support of hi3 challenge, he refers to a High 
..Court decision, FA l Insurances Ltdv Wtnneke 
and others (41 ALR 1). This letter is not the 
appropriate vehicle to fully discuss this deci- 
sion. But, truly, it says nothing, either in deci- 
sion or in obiter dicta, which supports the justi- 
ciability of the matter on which I advised. 

■ Briefly, ip that case, a State statute gave to the 
State Governor ip Council the power by Order 
to renew a licence: to conduct insurance busi- 
ness. A majority of the High Court found itself 
. able to construe the statute as requiring the 
Governor in Council to kfford an applicant 
natural justice" when deciding to make an 
Urder refusing a renewal of such a licence! The 
; majprlty was filso able to hold that in makirig 
such a decision the Governor Hi Council was 

^ rdbtin * administrative 
function which involved no question ofgbvern- 

P r*!?. 8 confined to the sole ques- . 
fhVu f th ^ S Sl5 pb lB ty Df the aPlJlicaht to hold 

The.Cohrt on this footing found, 
itself able to declare the Order in Council re- 

tt- g ” n ^ Lv ^. for ^t of “natural jus-.. 

* Th I ,s . Case and thastatiite it involved is far- 
removed from and says nothing .about the 
question of the Court’s power to control the 
constitutional power of the Governor-General 
to appoint, or to dismiss, the ministry, 
ihe dismissal of the incurhbeht^iinlsrHr ih 


.T.TTTlJ 


selfishly furthers the marriage of her 
Mirabell to Millamant. oiner «-W! 

Maggie Smith’s glitteringly varied Mfc 
ma.it is a very different kind of perfoC 
She uses her familiar repertoire of vcrbT 
. flections to wring every possible laugh fromtv 

lines, even gradually slowing down during 
\ s P ecch “ thnl she can literally “dwindled 
. wife. Like Judi Dench’s Millamant in Joh 
> Barton's 1978 RSC production shelingemen. 
suously over her reference to Mirabdli 
“odious" - that is, sexual - "endeavours’- stf 
as in that production, there is a distinct sugat 
non that Mirabell and Millamant are notm* 
so evenly matched as their symmetrically bt 
lanced speeches in the proposal scene sugpa. 

Maggie Smith certainly lives up to Ac 
famous lines with which Mirabell heralds kr 
arrival: “Here she comes, i' faith, fullsail.wh 
her fan spread and her streamers out"; k 
Michael Jayston's matter-of-fact MirabcDdfr 
livers the speech without any relish. Wh», 
immediately afterwards, she mocks his Into' \ 
ible wise face" and he responds by critkiani : 
“the variety of (her] disposition", there hi f 
strong sense that they might in fact not “agm' ! 
-so that much more seems to depend upombe ! 
conditions and provisos of the proposal sew ! 
than usual. Though Millamant Is again the ; 
dominating partner here, both of theranuh - 
much of the scene’s erotic undertow, espedillj \ 
such double-entendres as "I'll get up in arnoo- f 
ing ns early as I please.” ■ 

That scene is the high point of the evening \ 
Thereafter the production falters somewfaal, ■ 
largely because of the interpretation of Lady ; 
Wishfort as a pale, insecure, rather sad woma f 
instead of the customary vulgar harridan. 
There is some textual support for this in a line : 
like “l'm as pole and as faint, I look like Mu 
Qualmsick, the curate’s wife, that’s always 
breeding", and it brings some rewards, ash 
her mock-genteel disclaiming of any “iteraliai 
of nuptials" in the Sir Rowland Scene, wtiirh 
emerges as n minor-key parody of the Mirabell' 
Millamant wooing. But Joan Plowright’? per- 
formance in general lacks size and projects. 
So, even more seriously, does Ian Hogg) 
mumbling, virtually inaudible Fainall: his w- 
cious attack on his wife at the end goes for 
nothing, particularly regrettable when Mh 
Fainall is so strongly played. John Moffat 
masterly Witwoud, on the other hqnd, lik* 
Maggie Smith’s Millamant, makes every iwri 
tell, and their obvious pleasure in the language 
naturally increases our own. 

meat of the enretnker ministry. Whaled* 
court do? Dcclnrq the dismissal and the subse- 
quent appointment void7 Scarcely. To ” 
would involve the Court in the process « 
choosing the government, something unqu^j 
tionably beyond the judicial power. Jl wjJ 
represent an attempted intrusion bV theju“f 
ary Into an exclusively executive, ninctioo/*® 
consequence, the Court could have nojurrw*' 
tion in the matter on which I advised: it* 8 * 1 " 
“justiciable”. 1 . ] 

GARFIELD BARWICK. , 

71 The Colswolds, Curogul. and. Bobbin 
Roads, North Turramurra. New South f 

Bibliographical 

Sir, - Although I cannot . 

Bloomfield (Letters. July 13) thatnr^. ^ 
printings appearing in anthologies w .^ a j ( 
item has previously appeared in 
should be excluded frort Secridn J ^^jjj, : 
bibliographies, I can certainly udders ^ 
reluctance to include short quotations^ | 
booksellers' and auction catalogn.^ 1 ® j ■ 
C. However, in my LoWiy3ibI|dg«ytX . 
imagine in hiost author biWlogt^PWJff ^ - 


IIWMgMlW Alt IllUdt OULUVi ’ W ^ 

are Included there for the glmplc Jy t °”v. n f 
there are so few of them that it seems . ; 

space to create a separate sccdph *» 

J. HOWARD WOOLMER. 

■Revere, Pennsylvania. . . ‘ v' Y-'.y-- L^ : .] 

Blast 3^ from which the cover fa- 

July 6 Issue was taken, is ^ 

caption, a reprint h ut a tri bu te to v v 
Lewis and the Vorilcist^, 

..... l ininnBMt^M- 
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The art of losing 


R ichard Combs 

Broadway Danny Rose 
Various cinemas 

Since Woody Allen hit his stride as a stylist - a 
classic matter of reducing and simplifying his 
films into concise, black-and-white essays with 
a funny-sad tale to tell, great technical virtuos- 
ity being passed off as Indifference - it has 
become more and more obvious that he has 
only one film to make. This needn't be a com- 
plaint, given that the one-subject artist is both 
recognized and esteemed. The trouble is that 
Allen’s one film keeps revealing a troubling 
schizophrenia, which rather belies the appear- 
ance of classic unity. In fact, it is only since his 
films stopped being runaway series of gags and 
look on such a severe, ascetic look that the 
problem has emerged. 

This has to do with Allen's presence as a 
performer, the lead character who is the most 
unvarying element from film to film, the little 
guy with an inferiority complex as large and 
well defined as the Manhattan skyline, who 
finally discovers that his sense of inadequacy is 
not a barrier to true love and/or successful sex. 
The sentimentality of this becomes a problem 
only because there is a double sentimentality 
involved, a double gratification of the hero, 
one within the film (he gets the girl), and one, 
as it were, without (the fact that it is a “Woody 
Allen film" and his is the character with the 
best, or the only, jokes). Alongside the roman- 
tic happy ending, there is a second, implicit 
one: that someone so articulate and funny ab- 
out beingaloser can’t actually be a loser. Allen 
has managed to play a little man who Is some- 
how always larger than the film. Zelig, his last 
film, almost escaped this perverse vanity, with 
a hero so inadequate that he kept disappearing 
as a character, while the film itself disappeared 
into mock-documentary graininess. But in the 
end, even this intriguing, hall-of-mirrors equa- 
tion allowed the hero to walk off into the sunset 
with a romance and a character snatched out of 
nothing. 

' O'* the surface, there is no reason why 
Broadway Danny Rose should be any differ- 
ent. Allen is again the title character, a small- 
time theatrical agent and an unstoppable fount 
of wisecracks and self-deprecating humour 
that reduce other characters to sounding- 
boards arid the heroine, inevitably, to an ego- 
oooster. The problem might have been com- 
pounded by the fact that the film’s background 
- the world of hustling agents and stand-up 
“mica, the “bortsch belt” of the Catskill 
Mountain resorts where old jokes are retailed 
to even more ancient audiences - is actually 
Allen’s own. And the usual city-wide invoca- 
tion of Manhattan as a setting has here shrunk 
to a few theatrical locales, primarily the Carne- 
gie Delicatessen where, at the beginning of the 
film, a group of comedians are swapping their 
favourite stories about the notorious wash-out 
°anny Rose. 

Danny is go notorious because the acts 
chooseg to promote - to which, indeed, he 
selflessly devotes hi$ life . - are . themselves 
freely even bottom of the barrel: balloon 


author, autho r 
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folders, one-legged tap-dancers, one-armed 
jugglers, etc. His luck begins to change when 
one out-of-date singer, Lou Canova (Nick 
Apollo Forte), begins to be fashionable again 
in the nostalgia boom. But Danny's luck 
changes back when he becomes involved with 
Lou's girl-friend, Tina Vitale (Mia Farrow), 
her dead husband’s extended Italian-Amer- 
ican (Mafia) family, and the problem of getting 
her on time to a vital concert that Lou is giving. 
Danny and Tina’s sparring relationship begins 
to drift towards a familiar groove when they 
first manage to slip away for a quiet walk in the 
woods (more than familiar, this is Allen's 
“signature" scene). 

He confesses his deep inadequacy, the un- 
likelihood of someone as attractive as her be- 
coming involved with someone like him, and 
she consoles him that she's less attracted to 
strong, confident men than to intellectuals. 
But it's precisely here that Broadway Danny 
Rose begins to tum in a novel direction, since 
it’s apparent that, despite having the usual 
Allen qualification of a guilt-ridden Jewish lo- 
quaciousness, Danny is no intellectual. And 
from this it follows that he doesn't have the 
same hold "outside" the film - over the other 
characters and over the audience - as Alien's 
previous heroes. This neurotically self- 
destructing go-getter is not automatically re- 
deemed by his creator's comic genius, and so 
his ultimate redemption through his love for 
Tina has a genuine pathos that makes this 
Allen's most moving, and possibly his best, 
film. 

There are other repercussions - and perhaps 
explanations - of this. One is that the film 
is told in reported speech, that Danny and 
Tina’s story is traded across the deli table by a 
group of characters who don't themselves fi- 
gure in the story. They have the controlling 
narrative “voice" - rather than the Allen char- 
acter, as in Manhattan - and the film's own 
narrative style follows this conversational cue, 
with digressions, interjections and backtrack- 
ings which further help tp keep Danny/Allen in 
place. Another is that Danny's inadequacy is 
made psychologically interesting rather than 
being merely a comic given. 

The fact that he only promotes hopeless acts, 
the fact that any performer who becomes the 
least bit successful through his energetic offices 
immediately leaves him for another agent, add . 
up to the symptoms of a Zelig case - someone 
so eager to please other people that he totally 
effaces himself - whfch Zelig didn't touch on. 
Even guilt, that automatic Jewish Inheritance 
which Allen has only had to mention before to 
get an automatic response, is here rendered 
■ through a substantial example. Threatened at 
one point by Tina’s impatient relatives, who 
want the name of her current fancy man, Dan- 
ny protects Lou by coming up with Barney 
Dunn, a stuttering ventriloquist so bad that 
even Danny won't have him as a client, and 
who he believes is safely working on a cruise 
ship. But he isn’t; he gets badly beaten; a 
stricken Danny offers to pay. his hospital bills, 
artd Barney joins Danny's clientele. There’s 
• guilt - and one reason why Broadway Danny 
Rose is Woody Allen’s best bid yet for comic 
greatness. 


3 Thla Is the famous stone ' 

That turiieth all to gold: 

■ For that Which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for-Iesse be sold. 1 ; 


moat nearly correct- in which case ! aspired' 
r^jgjrk will also bi taken Into consideration. ; 

. marked “Author; Author 187" on the 

wstope,, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Supplement , Priory HdUfei St John’s 
4B X . ,The solution and recalls 
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A print by Wenceslaus Hollar, 1656, of William Ramey's chapter-house and cloisters of 1 336 at Old St Paul's 
Cathedral; reproduced fromTbc Building of London tram I he Conquest to the Great Fire by John Schofield 
1190pp. British Museum Publications with the Museum of London. £J2. 95. 0 7NI 8053 X). 

Sale of illuminated miniatures 


Sarah Bradford 

The illuminated miniatures from the collection 
of the late Lord Clark of Salt wood, sold at 
Sotheby's on July 3, were interesting not only 
for their quality but also for their provenance, 
most of them having been acquired by Clark in 
1930 from a descendant of the great Scottish 
connoisseur of medieval art, James Dennis- 
toun (1803-55). Dennistoun was the first to 
identify Piero della Francesca and, in pursuit of 
his project for a history of medieval art, spent 
twelve years travelling through Italy and Ger- 
many amassing material. By the time he re- 
turned to Edinburgh in 1847 his collection in- 
cluded a Book of Hours signed by Perugino 
and the miniatures, several of which he had 
purchased from the Diiairip in Florence. 

Among the items in the Clark .collection 
were two full-page Early Gothic miniatures 
from a major German manuscript illuminated, 
in Wurzburg cl 240, which were acquired by 
H.P. Kraus for the Getty Museum for £176,000 


- the highest price so far paid for single leaves - 
and a fine full-page miniature from a Greek 
Gospel illuminated in Constantinople, cl4U0, 
which sold for £4 1 ,800 to Tissot. Five lots came 
from a series of thirty-nine cuttings purchased 
by Dennistoun in Lucca in 1838 which he re- 
garded as among the finest in his collection. 
The illuminations, all of the same period and 
provenance, were executed in Tuscany by va- 
rious artists, as yet unidentified, and once be- 
longed to the Carthusian abbey of Santo Spir- 
ito at Lucca. The Abbey’s library was. accord- 
ing to Dennistoun, looted by the French: 
on ihe invasion of Italy by the revolutionary armies 
of France, these beauriful books were plundered, 
nnd fell into the hands of some boors, who proceeded 
to cut up Ihe broad parchment leaves wherewith to 
cover their flasks of oil. Fortunately someone rather 
less barbarous rescued these initials by crudely cut- 
ting lhem oul, .wlrtiput the 'slightest regard to ihe 
elegant borders, which are cruelly mangled^ . . 

These survivors were bought by Breslauer 
for. £14,140, by Brisigottf for £22,000, by the. 
New York dealer, Ecf Lubin. for £7. 150 and by 
Leggatf for £5,500. 
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Competition No 183 . 

yfhujeri Alistair Watson 

Answers: , . ••. • 

j whales sport in woods, arid dolphins in the skies. 
Alexander Pope, The Dufttfad, book 3.. 

• 2 It feemfc as every Ship the(r Sovereign knows; ' : 
*■; ' fils awful summons they So soon obey; 

So bbir ihe skaly Herd when Proteus blows, * 
Arid so to pasture follow I h rough the Sea: 

. . ■ John Dryden, Annus stanza 15, r . 

. i South all the; humane porpoisis darice forth, : 

, sea nymphs and merptaldens with every. scale 
Jewelled from ihe: depth,. Ica«j on the ponderous. 

. . whale . 

with thosieai and -/■ 

v :■ v : 

' » . v.U. - i ■ .'.a.'. 1 ’.' • «• ’ --fir': 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTOR S 

Fleur Adcock's Selected Poems were published last year. 

J. E. J. Allbun Is a Fellow of Qonvillc and Caius College. Cambridge... 

Vernon Bogdanor's books include Multi-Party Politics and the Constitution, 1983. 

lain Boyd Whyte’s translation of the “Glaferne Kette" tellers will be published next year. 

G rah am Bradshaw is a. lecturer in English at Ihe University of St Andrews. 

David Bromwich tenches In the English Department al Princeton University. 

J. W. Burrow's A Liberal Descent: Victorian historians and the Englbh past was published in 1981. 
Richard Combs is the editor of the British Film Institute's Monthly Flint Bulletin. 

James Deaklo is Ihe author of Straight Stuff: The reporters. Ihe White House and the truth . 1984. 

John Falrlelgh fs senior lecturer in Sodal Studies at Queen's University. Belfast. 

Denton Fox is a Professor of English at the University of Toronto. 

Bean French is deputy literary editor of The Sunday Times. 

Jww Grayson’s Nabokov Translated: A comparison of Nabokov's Russian and English prose was published in 

Paul Hamilton is the author ol Coletidge's Paella, 1983. 

Dominic Hlbberd is a lecturer in English at Ihe University of Keele. 

Ronald Blngky’s Pasternak; A blagrapliy was published ^in 19B3- 
George HotmesV niost recent bpbk is Dante. 1980. ' 

J. P. Kenyon is Professor of Modern History at the University of St Andrews. 

Eric Korn is qn antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Waiter Laqucur Is the author oif Terr6risn\. 1978. 

Mkiuel Mallett js the author, together with J. R. Hale, of The Million- Organization of a Renaissance State: 
Venice 1400-1617, which will be reviewed shortly'In (he TLS.' ' < : 

Naomi Milter Is editor of the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians'. 

David Noktt is a lecturer In EoglUh ut King's College. London. 

Phi Pern is ^working on a study of Russian Old Believers.' 

Philip Pdm Is a student of East European affairs, \ ' 

C. R. Pike Is a lecturer In Russian at 1 the- University or Keele. • • i 

,S, S. Pratrer's Bllhell Memorial’ Lecture, Coalsmoke arid Englishmen: A study of verbal caricature, was 
published earlier this year. , : 

Lord Quinton is President of Trinity College,- Oxford. 

Peter Redgrave's collection of poems. Thift Working of Water i will be published later this yepr. 

Keith Robbins's The Eclipse of a Great Power: Modern Britain 1870-197$ was published Inst year. 

Colin Seymonr-Ure is Profcssor bf Government or the Univetsify of Kent. 

Ctadcy Slgal Is ProftsSor pf Journalism at the University' of Soulhehi Cnliforhln. . • 

Paul Smith Is ProfeKor of Modern History at the' University of Southanjpton' 

Ei' S, Turriw is completing' an ABC of Nostalgia,. ; J r| 

Roger Warren's A Midsummer Night's Dream: feriaudpetformhncewa&putyhhtd in 1983. ' 

Nigel Wheale leaches at Cambridg^hj r« College 'of Arts and Tcchnologji;; '' . ^ 

C. M.' Woodhouse's. autobiography . Sotririhlrig .Ventured, was, published in 1 981, ... 

L r ' i 1 . k.-.- .i* ''I' 1 . ■ J ^ :>:u 
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Doing time in Siberia 
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Ronald Hingley 

JOSEPH FRANK 

Dostoevsky: The years of ordeal 1850—1859 
320pp. Robson. £14.95. 

0 8605 1 242 8 

FYODOR DOSTOYEVSKY 
The Village of Stepanchlkovo 
Translated with an introduction by Ignat 
Avsey 

255pp. Angel Books. £8.95 (paperback. 

£4.95). 

0946162069 

Joseph Frank here continues his examination 
of Dostoevsky's writings, life and background, 
this being the second volume to appear in a 
projected series of live. The preceding instal- 
ment (reviewed in the TLS, September 30. 
1977) took the great Russian novelist from the 
cradle to his arrest for political conspiracy in 
1B49. Now this new volume carries the story 
through its hero's decade in Siberia, where he 
spent four years as a convict before serving on 
as a conscript soldier and officer. 

Professor Frank's wide erudition and thor- 
ough knowledge of his sources have already 
been acclaimed by reviewers. If only his judg- 
ment were on a comparable level, this 
monumental study might indeed merit the 
word "definitive*', which is floated in the blurb. 
For myself, I still retain certain reservations. 

Here, as previously, the young Dostoevsky 
is misleadingly represented as a committed 
"social idealist”, and as an implacable oppo- 
nent of the institution of serfdom which so 
disfigured the Russia of his day. His hatred of 
serfdom was, it is asserted, "rooted in hi^ sense 
of guilt over the murder of his father by the 
peasants on the Dostoevsky estate”. This claim 
is, alas, not borne out by the evidence, no 
matter how many reference notes may be 
appended. 

It cannot be denied that the young Dostoev- 


account of the conversion which Dostoevsky 
supposedly experienced in Siberia. Now, it is 
perfectly clear that the young and more-or-Iess 
left-wing radical of the 1840s did eventually 
turn into the diehard traditionalist of the 1870s. 
But this was a gradual process. It can, for ex- 
ample, be logged from Dostoevsky's changing 
views on the peasant as expressed in successive 
stages: in his correspondence of 1854 (largely 
hostile to the peasantry); in House of the Dead 
of 1861 (an intermediate stage); and in Diary of 
a Writer of the 1870s (frantic muzhikolatry). 
Frank says that "It is one of the anomalies of 
House of the Dead that Dostoevsky does not 
include an account of his conversion experi- 
ences in its pages. Why he failed to do so is 
difficult to say. "The explanation is simple: no 
such sudden conversion did in fact take place. 

The biographer is justified in using House of 
the Dead - despite its fictional disguise - as 
evidence of Dostoevsky's own thinking. But he 
fails to allow for the book's date. Certainly it 
does reflect its author’s state of mind at the 
time when it was written, but as evidence of his 
attitude during his imprisonment up to ten 


years earlier it should have been treated more 
critically. 

There is excellent material here on Dus-, 
toevsky 's epilepsy, on his courtship of his spec- 
tacularly ineligible first wife, as also on his two 
comic novels written in Siberia. And in general 
the book will much improve the availability of 
information on its subject. It will, however, be 
of most benefit to those (and few they arc) who 
already know the sources thoroughly, and who 
also know that Dostoevsky was more of an imp 
and endearing maniac than the solemn young 
man depicted in these pages. 

This brings us to the central paradox of 
Frank's study. His cool, lucid, analytical 
approach, his quiet, unimpassioned marshall- 
ing of his material - all this is most admirable. 
Yet such things were anything but acceptable 
to Dostoevsky himself. Did he not write novel 
after novel and article after article denouncing 
man's excessive reliance on rationality, and 
decrying it as the fount of evil? What is to be 
expected in the succeeding volumes of this 
study as Dostoevsky’s eminently reasonable 
chronicler grapples more and more closely 


Freely speculating 


; t|lcy.,was, prone' tp burn with eorapassiqn for • 
SUDh^ irtdlvldual downtrodden^ peasants as ' 
chanced to appear before his eyes. Nor can it 
be contested that he was usually ready to bes- 
tow his last kopek on any such unfortunate - 
while,* of course, considerably relishing the 
strong emotion generated in him by so poig- 
nant a confrontation, Butil is a far cry from this 
to any generalized social conscience^ Furth- 
ermore, Dostoevsky’s youthfuT experiences 
were too harrowing to permit him the luxury of 
becoming (as he practically becomes here)' a 
son; of East Coast Liberal avartt la tettre. No., 
amount of spteclal pleading can turn him into 
.that... . ' : r. 

.'.There ,is a similar ;imbalance in Frank’s 


Jane Grayson 

JOHN GARRARD (Editor) 

The Russian Novel from Pushkin to 
Pasternak 

300pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300029357 

The alliterative title of this volume is perhaps a 
little deceptive. The Russian Novel from Push- 
kin and Pasternak is a long way from being a 
comprehensive study of the Russian novel. It is 
a collection of eleven articles by a variety of 
authors and on a variety of topics, some of 
them hlghlyspeclalized,- the original inspira- 
tion for which was a summer seminar for 
American college teachers. John Garrard has 
written a twenty-five page introduction which 
gives a high-speed rtesumte of the development 
of Russian literature from the "dawn of Rus- 
sian history” to the present day and which airs 
the issue of the quiddity.of the Russian novel. 
Although somewhat glib* and naive the intro- 
duction will. undoubtedly interest the general 
reader, at whom it is presumably aimed. But 
no sehse'of profit, surely, could be gained from 
the chronological appendix of novels. There 
giants rub. shoulders with pygmies, emigrds 
with “lifters”, novels are set alongside short 
stories, and it is not even absolutely accurate. 


k' . c.r. ^ jv;.-.;.' 

I;;' , : M^cus WHEELER r Editor 3 ' . . ■' 

1 The Oxford RusslamEttgllsh Dictionary 
Second Edition. * ; 

. 930pp; Oxford: Gareqdon Press. £28. 50 . 

1 019864 1540.' 

f ; ^ ELIZABETH A- M. WILSON . ' 

’I^eMtKjernRwssIanpIctlqnary Fqr English 
,.’;i*.''. Speakerei EnglishtRussjan^ 

■>■■ r 7.16ppiGkf6rd; Petfefinabrt; £17' 50; ■ •• 

• ; 0.08 020554 z , v * r *" " 1 '• • . - 

- • •' iP. S.FALLA (Editor) 7/ . 7 ."j: 
TheOxford Engllsh-Russlan Dictionary ■ ; 
1053pp; Oxford: Clarendon Press. £28.50. * • 

.; : :.*-r .. 8 : ;v'- V 

I Britain's txqdilional reluctance ip learn foreign 
j. languages has parfipulary disturbing implies^ 
i - ’ ''■> tions In (he field qf Russian studies, The re* 

. sources and enthusiasm established in .the 
i960? have beert squandered year by year. The 1 
. ; number of Schools and pupils Involved Is now 
. at disastrously tbw levels and-the dvailabi lity of 
: Russian in . tertiary education has been signifi- 
¥l .!< feanily curtailed. • 

‘ Against this background,; the appearance of 
three new dictionaries is a vital encouragement 
to students of Russian: Marcus Wheeler’s Ox- 
ford Rustfdn-Engllsh. is a careful and profes- 
sional revision of the first edition (197 / 2J, with- 
in .the limitations imposed by the nteed to ba- 
lance inclusions and excisions. This edition has 


• names and has. an index of supplementary 
material. .The latter presents a good picture of 
modem develppirients (not all of them new) in 
Russian. It demonstrates the adoption of many 
foreign (largely English)' .terms, sporting, 
“cultural” and technological: akvqldng 
(aqualung),, gerbltsid (herbicide), diskoteka 
(discotheque - the place), klpn (clone), mikro . 
protsessor, nudlzm and spidvey (speedway). 

■ ■ nlcn Ipgrn umi .... .. 


Rebuilding the republic 


with Dostoevsky the increasingly militMU : 
of reason? It is almost as if this ^ 
monumental of all lives of Dostoevsky!!! 
proceeding, by some quirk of fate from? 
pen of his own bite noire Ivan KaramazoviS 
urbane, highly educated, superbly 
sophisticate who (in his creator’s presenlS 
so signally fails to grasp the essence of n2 
precisely because he possesses those vervlJ 
able qualities. 1 

By a happy coincidence The Village of S*. 
panchikovo (the main literary work of tW. 
toevsky discussed in full by Professor Frail 
lias recently appeared in a new traaslatioah 
Ignat Avsey. This magnificent comic hot? 
previously known in English as A Friend of & ' 
Family, is the longer and by far the more to r 
pressive of the two short novels writtea In 
Siberia, and represents Dostoevsky's most to f 
purtant achievement from the period precto 
ing House of the Dead. Here is a lively render, 
ing of an unjustly neglected work; it adds u 
especially welcome item to the series of new 
translations from Russian already Issued to 
Angel Books. f 


W alter Laqueur 

Geschlchte der Bundesrepubllk Deutschland 

THEODOR ESCHENBURG 

Band 1: Jahre der Besatzung 1945-1949 

527pp. 

HANS-PETER SCHWARZ 

Bfinde 2 und 3: Die Ara Adenauer 

541pp and 462pp. 

Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt/Wiesbaden: Brockhaus. 

3 7653 0328 3 

WOLFGANG BENZ (Editor) 

DleBundearepubUk Deutschland 
Band 1: Politik. 543pp. 

3596243122 

Band2: Gesellschaft. 364pp. 

3596243130 

Band 3: Kultur. 468pp. 

3 596 243149 

Frankfurt: Fischer. DM14.80 each. 

ROLF STEININGER (Editor) 

Deutsche Geschlchte 1 945- 1961 : Darstellung 
undDokumente 
Band 1.3 596 24315 7 
Band2. 3596243165 

562pp. Frankfurt: Fischer. DM16.80 each. 


Nabokov's Otchayanie was not published in 
1928; it was serialized in 1934 and appeared in 
book form in 1936. The desire for coherence 
and continuity is an unquestionable virtue in an 
editor, but here it might be felt that he has 
exceeded his brief; more seriously, he has dis- 
guised the essentially academic nature of the 
main body of the book. 

The opening section consists of two surveys 
of Russian literature, both by distinguished 
Slavic scholars: Donald Fanger suggests that 
formal freedom is the hallmark of the Russian 
novel; Edward Wasiolek, in an equally well 
written short piece, favours the more tradition- 
al view that the Russian novel is a vehicle for 
speculation about the meaning of life, In the 
next section, the nineteenth century is repre- 
sented by Turgenev, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 
Kathryn Feuer writes sensitively on Fathers 
and Sons, suggesting that we would do well to 
concentrate less on the conflict between the 
generations, but, rather on the affection be- 
tween them. Perhaps, she suggests, Cherny- 
shevsky was right to see this as the mostsubver- 
slve element in the novel, 

, The twentieth-century section considers 
Bely, Pll’nyak, Fedln, . Aleksey Tolstoy, 
Zamyatin, Platonov and Pasternak. Carol 
Anschuetz undertakes a long nnd difficult 
“Nietzschean" approach to Peterbttrg. George 


Wilson’s The Modern Russian Dictionary for 
English Speakers. The Oxford In particular 
considerably surpasses V. K. Mailer's Soviet 
English-Russlan dictionary and bears very 
favourable comparison with I. R. Gnl’perin's 
Hetv English-Russidn Dictionary. Wilson’s dic- 
tionary claims to represent "an entirely new 
. approach to English-Russlan lexicography”. In 
which the principal aim is to facilitate com- 


. Mote interring ; «nd- ppdocllve are three colloquial Word] ’LV'S’^tte^fheTln! 
«... frequently- sounds 


Gibian is looking for a new angle on Pastemik 
via his father and Jewishness, but offers fri 
new insights. Jurij Striedter’s “polyphonk' 
commentary on “Three Post-Revolulioraiy 
Utopian Novels” asks to be heard through 
Bakhtinian earphones. Michel Aucoutuiitis 
far more readable and straightforward In hii 
discussion of Lukdcs and Bakhtin and the 
theory of the novel in the 1930s. So toolsRcat 
Wellek in the pendent piece of criticism. He 
has chosen a good subject - a descriptive his- 
tory of American nnd English views on iht 
Russian novel. Thus we have Maurice Baring 
maintaining that if the Gospel according to 9 
John were lost Dostoevsky’s work “would to 
nearer to replacing it than any other book wit 
ten by any other man”, and I. A. Richards stal- 
ing that “Dostoyevsky considered belief in 
God Inessential". 

It is, indeed, hard not to agree that some- 
thing was lost when the nge of the dlleiunk 
was past and “the professionals ” took ant. 

‘ Cahiers Lion Tolstoi, No 1: Anna Karfmt 
(96pp. Paris: Institut deludes Slaves. 2 W 
0195 1) contains nine essays on aspects of Tdj 
stoy’s novel. Contributors include Efim EtW« 
("La penstee et lo Inngnge”), Michel Auwutw- 
Icr (“Lc cnlendrler du romnn”), Marie Se.W» 
(“L’eslrnngement du moi") and Andrew^ 
nicr (“Eros ct thnnntos"). 


has led to the exclusion not only of dll obj*. 
ties, but of a number of common vulgan 
well. This is n dictionary with some a 
(ages, but a number of limitations. ... 

The more substantial achievement ^ 
doubtedly that of Falla’s Oxford EnglM^ 
sian, which combines the acadenilc 
of words and terms with imagiriatwe.a 
construction of phraseoldgicnl.flpd w i 
equivalents. As such, it constitute 
: general dictionary and; together wui' . 
panion volume, makes an upP[ ec ® n^ 
advance in resources for the gtiidon^: - ^ 
sian. Nor does Falla leave the uil h 

matters of phraseblogy, s)ang: ^ 
: tsm.-Hls-entry for “knock upV, forJ^^ e 
gives good Russian equivalents wr ^ 
upwards”, “to prepare’V'to wax ■*^1$ 
haust">to make ill”, “to, make 


haust , “lo make sir, "to mu^ v-o— . 

■ "to warm up for tennis”. For 
6f “fence" Wilson gives ai( ex P)7S e0 (xlsV 
vateP kradenogo (a receiver of ^ 

•. Whereas Faila has the Russian slang. h & 
ga. Finally, while Wilson’s en % 

■ter” contains only the li ttle-used .y. ^ ^ term 5 -; 
kornp'yuter , Falla gives sq ^ ^ 

, An entertaining Item is 
i: Russian explanation bf v 
fpodbor suprugov s pontoshw ^ : dn1 pljt(r) 

. selection espouses with thte^dpM^ 

with the colloquialism fo !*- 
svnkha (the electronic 
'•compounding of innovatioiiteh^^.' dM 


l German politics since the end of the Second 
i World War have shown a great deal of con- 
i' tiniitty, although accident, too, has played a 
! part. Konrad Adenauer became Chancellor by 
l ; one vote -his own - and went on to govern for 
fourteen years. A vote of “constructive non- 
confidence” in the Social Democrats was 
. moved in 1972 by the Christian Democrats for 
tbe first time in the history of the Federal Re- 
•' public. It was defeated by one vote, and the 
Jl: Social Democrats remained in power for ten 
mote years. German post-war politics have 
| moved in cycles. The Adenauer rtegime pro- 
I vided stability for a long time but by 1966 the . 
i] Christian Democrats had run out of steam, of 
. ideas and also of leading personalities. Hie 
door was opened first to the grand coalition - 
from (ale 1966 to 1969 - and then to, thirteen 
i years of Social Democratic government. But 
« even before the end of this period, the Social 
j. • Democrats showed signs of disunity and tired- 
r. : ness: Helmut Schmidt's difficulties had as 
r : much to do with his own party as with the 
; Christian Democrats. 

I-!. TheSocial Democrats never had an absolute 
majority, though their first leader, Kurt Schu- 
' macher, thought, as the war ended, that the 
\ '"party of the poor" was the natural majority 
psrty; 65 per cent of the population had lost all 
; • or most of their possessions. But after Erhard's 
j. currency reform, the economic situation quick- 
; ly improved and, but for the fact that the Social 

■ Democrats managed to break out of the 
; . “working class ghetto” (the Godesberg pro- 
, gramme), they would have been condemned to 

■ perpetual opposition. - 

. .. But the Christian Democrats also attained 

• ^ absolute majority only once, in 1957. Like 
me Social Democrats, they always depended 
Dn wsUtIon partners, the Liberals (FDP) who, 
alone time, gravitated to the centre-right, later 
Jo the left, and now collaborate again with the 

; Democrats. But the Liberals have 

■ wome progressively weaker .and, with the 

• ^ergence of the Greens, the situation, has 
:• i ; «Mme ipore complicated, .-it . 

^^yi the issues which divide the two major 
• . * ^ a r® no ^ really substantial, a fact borne 

• :• instance, by.their quite frequent col- 

' « u^° hs at municipal levei. They use the 

;■ a me k e Y, Words in their programmes and prop- 

• ] ” "freedoni’S . ’’solidarity”, “juStirie” 

J - S order);- and the social 

: of, their respective supportera is 

'! I .^ slm ^ar. More, blit not many more, work-. 
^*fpr the Social Demncrats than foi' thte 


Jor the Social Democrats than foi 1 the 
diJ!f , T |Deni ? cra t s - and salaried erriplpyees 
w ,®*neifsup'pprt betlyeen thetwb parties in- 
.wnrf^ 81 There .are now fewer, 

1 11 tj. ^ajty officials among the Social 
j. ^T^^.-even in the lower echelons where 
j : !: 2:/ •replaced. by yoqhgef, more 
; ' tv #£^£5’ jty-ediiqatedpersonriel, usu el- 

“ ’ backgrpunda. The lead? 

; : 1 1 Doii Party*', too^: in -the post-Brandt, 

^ ;S5^ e v ncr Qr ® ‘ rt 'by: apd large impeccably 
iti‘ : fact, than Ujatof tjie 
J:, greater, radi- 


not, in the main, the offshoot of working-class 
militancy. The cultural-ideological dividing 
line in German politics runs now between 
different sections of the new middle class and is 
marked by geographical, religious and age fac- 
tors. The new class struggle, in other words, is 
not between bourgeois and proletarians, but 
between different cultural orientations and life 
styles. 

Until recently, the history of the Federal 
Republic exhibited a broad consensus on 
domestic, economic and foreign policies. The 
Nazis and the extreme right wing which had 
brought down the Weimar Republic had dis- 
appeared, and the Communists, the third 
largest party in 1932, could not make a come- 
back after the war, with East Germany acting 
as a deterrent. .. 

Amid the ruins of 1945, the general feeling 
was that Germany would never p'se again, and 
following the partition, the pessimism further 
deepened. The recovery, when it came, 
seemed almost a miracle and succeeded 
beyond the wildest dreams of the optimists. 
Germany may no longer be a world power or a 
cultural centre, but it is once again a key coun- 
try in Europe, prosperous, reasonably stable 
and. above all, democratically governed. 
Given the lack of toleration in German history, 
this transformation, too, seems almost miracu- 
lous. Most Christian Democrats, however 
much they may dislike the Social Democrats, 
no longer think of them all as fanatics and 
traitors. Most Social Democrats will admit that 
whatever the weaknesses of the Christian 
Democrats, they are no longer closet fascists, 
scheming to abolish democracy at the first 
opportunity and to establish another dicta- 
torship. Even the Greens, at worst, are seen as 
friendly, and genuinely well-meaning, if 
hopelessly confused. 

German economic and political achieve- 
ments have not, it is true, been matched by real 
self-confidence. Germany is still an unquiet 
country, its equilibrium is far from perfect, it is 
prone to exaggeration. It is also true that the 
country will face major problems in the years 
ahead. Yet, by and large; f|s history sincte 1945 
is a succesi stoiy. It is easy' to point in retro- 
spect to sins of omission and commission, some 
of them inexcusable. But it is necessary to re- 
member the political and economic context - 
the grinding poverty, the hopelessness, the up- 
rooting of many millions of people, the Soviet 
thrust into Central Europe - to gain a true 
understanding of the new Germany. German 
politics, as well as the German economy, had 
to be rebuilt from scratch. 

The first three volumes to be published of ' 
the projected five-volume • Geschlchte der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland provide a coher- 
ent, well-written, informative and balanced 
account of recent German history. They show 
that the emergence of the consensus of the 
1960s and 1970s was not as smooth as it appears 
in retrospect. Most important decisions (and 
many unimportant ones), from Erhard’s eco- 
nomic reforms to Germany’s integration in the 
• defence, economy and politics of the West, 
were bitterly contested for many years; the 
divisions frequently crossed party lines. The 
political style of the Immediate post-war period 
was robugt. For Schumacher, Adenauer was ' 
always the “Chancellor of the Allies”, while 
. Adenauer used to call the Social Democrats a 
“tool of the British government". There was an 
element of hysteria and over-reaction in party 

Politics. . . 

A striking, dichotomy, between reality and 
self-perception , emerges from a reading of 
postwar German. history. With all its short- 
' comings, the present polidcal and social system 
Is infinitely freer : and more just than, those, of. 
Wilheimine Germany or the Thlfd Reich.. Yet 
. it has been denigrated in a way that its pre- 
decessors never wcreV A distinctively German 
unease, compounded of a. disregard, of reality 
and a utdpian; belief incite perfectibility of 
irtetituttons, is once more in evidence. Political 

leadersi parties, the constitutions,' the.law, the 
' ; police - everything has beep measured 'arid 
found wanting by, substantial ^sections of the 
German, intelligentsia. Few German critics 
would find it possible to lepd their pnvntellves 
• a iways in accordance wjtJvthe sanle strict stan- 
dards they, apply to the stat^ This could be 
connected with the Gerpitep questfor theabso- 
;c>lut^themrge> to haye:g^atdr,. freedom Mhan 


anyone else: political institutions are either 
perfect or worthless. But the shrillness of the 
criticism can be misleading. Most Germans, 
public opinion polls revealed, are as content 
with their institutions as other Europeans, 
pertiaps even more so. 

Both Theodor Eschenburg and Hans Peter 
Schwarz, in their respective works, have pro- 
duced excellent accounts of the Adenailer era, 
especially of its political history. One might 
have wished for more about economics, social 
conditions, cultural developments - the 
Zeitgeist in general - but this would obviously 
have resulted in a series of hooks twice as long; 
the economic and cultural history of the Bund- 
srepublik remains to be written. Given the 
limitations of space, the abundant illustrations 
might have been dispensed with, as too might 
the introductory essays to each volume written 
by Eberhard JSckel, Johannes Gross and 
Theodor Eschenburg, despite their excellence. 
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■ Henry Edton’s 'TheMihd Matter PeiteiraUOn"ls 

on showat the Serpentine Gallery until August 27 
. in Home and Abroad: An exhibition of recent 
’ acquisitions for the Arts Council and British 
Council collections. 

the subtitle of the three volumes edited by 
Wolfgang Benz is somewhat misleading. Die 
Bundesrepubllk Deutschland is a collection of 
some thirty essays on political, social and cultu- 
ral institutions in West Germany including, for 
instance, political parties, the trade unions , the 
family, the Protestant Church, architecture 
and television. AH of them are useful as ten 
introduction to complex subjects since they 
contain a great deal of information; chrono- 
logies and bibliographies add to their practical 
value. Die Bundesrepublik Deutschland is a 
work of reference which inevitably lacks the 
unity of approach, style and viewpoint of the 
Eschenburg and Schwarz volumes. The essays 
on cultural life concentrate on the works of 
avant-garde artists few of which the average 
German is likely to have, heard of. Critical 
acclaim is of course important, but it would 
have been of interest to leam about those films 
and' books urith a wider popular appeal. 
Kohlenberg in his essays on films mentions that ' 
by, the early 1^60s the German cinema had 
entered a “permanent crisis”, and that it was 
followed by the New German Film renaissance 
for which he lias war hi praise. Whether these ' 
films in. fact deserve praise is a question of 
individual taste. But whatever the critics said, 
the Germaripublic voted with its feet. In' tip 
early 1960s, almost 30 per cent of the films 
shown in German cinemas were stilly of ,Ger- 
man origin. At present - disregarding' cp-pro- 
ducliqns- the German share Is down to 5-6 pier 
cent. " . •' 1 : , ■>- ' ; ; . 

■ Deutsche Geschichte . J 943-1 961. •• Rolf 
. Sleininger's twp volumes of documents on the 
first decade and a half of Germany's pqst-waV 
history, are useful and some of his : comment's 
shed riew.light qnsucii issues as the foundation 
. of North Rhihe-Wesiplialia^ the most pbpu- 
: lous of the Under, or th'e stages of Germany's 
partition. But the comments suffer fropi 
^weakness. frequently fouhd.among Students of 
history in that they seem'tq have, been dictated 
. in part by new documents discovered by the 
‘i x iuth6p -“ r jn ^ this “base ii» the Public Record: 


Office, and to a lesser extent in Washington. 

Ilie fact that a document is new does not neces- 
sarily make it important ; sometimes il does not 
even make it authentic. 

One example should suffice: during 1952, 
Stalin, in a series of notes, put forward propos- 
als for the re-unification of Germany. In later 
years, a whole mythology of “the grent missed 
opportunities" developed around these three 
notes. If Stalin had meant what he said, if he 
had been willing to sacrifice a Communist East 
Germany for a free, united (and rearmed) Ger- 
many, a great opportunity would indeed have 
been missed to end the cold war in Europe and 
to stop the arms race. But the timing of the 
notes, and many other circumstances beside, 
suggest that in fact they were no more than a 
tactical manoeuvre aimed at delaying the in- * 
tegraiion of West Germany into a Western 
alliance and at slowing down European uni- 
fication. The German historian. Hermann 
Gram!, in an authoritative article based on e 
study of all the available evidence, including 
American diplomatic documents, and pub- 
lished some three years ago, laid the myth to 
rest. But Steininger has found a document 
which seems to contradict Graml’s thesis - the 
repon of a conversation in July 1952 between 
Stalin and Pietro Ncnni. the Italian Socialist 
leader, the text of which was passed on to the 
Italian embassy in Moscow and ultimately to 
the British Foreign Office. According to this 
document, Stalin told Nenni that his willing- 
ness to accept German unification had been 
genuine even though this would have resulted 
in a country disposed to friendship with the 
West - although, like Italy, with a strong left- 
wing opposition. 

Stalin may indeed have been willing to make 
concessions, but certainly not for the reasons 
given to Ncnni. These do net sound at all like 
Stalin and, generally speaking, do not make 
sense. No political equilibrium would have en- 
sued, Norwas Stalin in the habit of taking even 
his closest collaborators into liis confidence, let 
alone foreign Communists, let alone foreigners 
who were not even Communists. In brief, an 
• Interview of fhls kind proves nothing; the 
. Western allies bright have been well advised to 
take Stalin up to find out how serious he was - 
not in the- hope of achieving a sensational 
breakthrough, but for the historical record, to 
forestall the mythology of "missed opportuni- 
ties”. Yet, even if it could have been shown 
that Stalin was not serious, those who want to 
believe that the partition of Germany could 
have been prevented -and that this would have 
resulted in both a free Germany and a peaceful 
Europe - would no doubt have found other 
Soviet notes or speeches or editorials, such as 
Beria’s alleged willingness to make a deal in 
1953. or Malenkov's the year after. Missed 
opportunities do sometimes occur in politics, 
but not that frequently. The history of Soviet- 
German relations does not end with the "third 
note” of 1952. If the Soviet lenders had really 
been willing to make concessions to prevent 
the integration of West Germany into the EEC 
and Natoj they have had countless opportuni- 
ties to do so in the years since, and there; are 
such opportunities today, But they have not 
made use -of them. Steininger rightly notes in’, 
his epilogue that neither the Western powers 
nor the Soviet Union originally' wanted, the . 
division of Germany; the Russians we re always 
interested in the whole of Germany. He puts 
(he blame for the partition mainly on Britain 
and, in particular, the Foreign Office and not 
without reason, for American policy vis-d-Vis 
the Soviet Union in Europe was, at least up to 
1947. one of unilateral concessions, even 
appeasement,, based on the assumption that 
such concessions would 1 bring about a Insting 
agreemetit. The author blames not only Ade- 
nauer 1 but alteo Schumacher and the Social 
Democrajs whose /‘excessive antj-Qomriiunist 
and antljSoviet attitude” undermined the 
chances for reunification. . 

••: . What dan be done now to overcome the 
partition, jiow can the Idea of the unity of the 

■ German natipn be kept alive? Tl is a serious 
. question but Steininger's answer is cryptic. 

He says that ft is more, important that the 
Gepmansila the whole of Germany be them- 
. selves again 1 ("endlich wjeder auf sich selbst 
besfunen”). This is one of those untranslatable' 
German terms which sound impressive and 

■ 'can-mtean almost 'anything - or bothing arnlh 
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A thoroughly rational residence 


Naomi Miller 






, WILLIAM HOWARD ADAMS 

, Jefferson's Monlicello 

[ 288pp. with 100 colour and 250 black-and- 

white illustrations. New York: Abbeville 
(available in the UK from Pandemic. 71 Great 

' Russell Street, London WC IB 3BN). £35. 

, 0896 593940 

1 William Howard Adams, who organized The 
Eye of Jefferson exhibition at" the National Gal- 
lery in 1976. here introduces Monticello, its 
surroundings and its contents as an "unsurpas- 
sed autobiographical legacy'*. Few texts could 
match the splendour of Langdon Clay's photo- 
graphs. Jefferson's original drawings and a 
wealth of related reproductions: yet Adams 
succeeds admirably in revealing the wonders of 
the place, and in exploring the mind of Jeffer- 
son. Situating Jefferson's architecture and 
ideals within the context of the Enlightenment. 
Adams allows the Virginian's need to master 
every branch of knowledge and disseminate 
this learning to the citizenry at large to inform 
Jefferson's Monticello. He makes extensive use 
of the rich cache of available documents which 
include Jefferson's writings, letters, journals, 
memoranda and garden books, as well as visi- 
tors' accounts of Monticello. and selected pub- 
lished sources. 

Adams traces Jefferson's early passion for 
building to his birthplace at Shadwell. built by 
his father, a civil engineer and surveyor, and to 
a later residence at Tuckahoe, whose plan is 
noted for its attention to light, its circulation of 
air and its efficient communication system. 
Further lessons in the rudiments of archi- 
tecture took place in the library at Westover, 
William Byrd !l's manor house in Williams- 
burg, and in the house of his boyhood 
friend John Page at Roseweli. Mount Airy, 
built in 1758, supplemented Jefferson’s literary 
introduction to English Palladfanism. As a stu- 
,;4pnt at William and.Maiy College ,'his intellec- 
Ittel Ante rests In sdienfcr. nia thematic* and the 
classics were nurtured by a learned Scots pro- 
fessor of mathematics. Later, his aesthetic 
education was encouraged by another Scots- 
man, Dr John Morgan, the founder of the 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine', who gave 
the young law student access to his library and 
his Collections of casts from the antique. Less 
easy to discern is the formation of Jefferson’s 
"eye", for architecture and art, given what 

• Adamsi calls the "general culture and esthetic . 
poverty of Williamsburg in- 1760 

\ Recurrent in Jefferson's Monticello is the 
theme Of the rational nature of Jefferson's 
architecture and its total compatibility with his 
radical politics. As a statesman, he soon rcal- 
..iited the symbolic value of architecture in a new 

• socle ty.;Thtis he recommended that in 1776 the 
Virginia state capital be trafisFerredfrom Wil- 
liamsburg to Richmond arid the State House 
built there .'Jefferson's model was the Maisbn 
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Iain Boyd Wh yte 

;WlMDEWif|Wltorl 
;:; : 'tbe AtU3terdam^hool:Dutcb Expressionist, 
architecture 1915-1930 V . \ 

!!7(ppi MIT Prpss. £22.50.- 

0 262 04074.3 . ' • 
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In 1905 the Dutch architect H.P.Beri age wrote 
a bleak survey of the Contemporary 'state of the 
art, bu| concluded:: “On the other hand the 
comforting vision remains : that out oF today’s 
; desert 6f ugliness, mutual hate dnd materialist 
cytii.cism a new aft will rise up like Phoenix 
fnun the ashes.^ The phoeriix. lyhen it. came; 
had two hepds. Oho was the magazine De Stljl , 
which looked to 4 rationalist future baSedon 
. abstract, universal. laws of forth arid propor- 
tion. The other, was the Amsterdam School,' 
centred around }Vendingen\- which placed' its 
faith in 'the. ability of the gifted individual to . 
create ennobling forms appropriate to the new 
society. While De Stljl has been analysed to 
death , ; the Amsterdam Sch oof ; has received 
Staht attention; The Amsterdam School: Dutch 
Expressionist architecture I935-J930, the splen-, 
didly illustrated catalogue to bn exhibition held 


Carrie in Mines. the Roman temple which he 
claimed to have gazed at “like a lover at his 
mistress". Here he hoped that the new classical 
architecture would announce a new republic 
based on the ideals of republican Rome as 
filtered through Lockenn principles oF natural 
law. At the same time all Facets of Jefferson's 
personality - the seeming contradictions of 
"romantic and realist, poet and pragmatist, 
democrat and aristocrat" - are also examined. 
We are made to see a deep-sealed ambiva- 
lence. especially between his professed desire 
for the secluded and literary life of the gentle- 
man landowner and the actual conditions of his 
public and private social life. 

The period from 1769 to 1782 was characte- 
rized by Jefferson's adherence to Palladianism 
ns distilled by Lord Burlington. Located on an 
eminence ‘‘from which he might contemplate 
(he universe", Monticello constituted a daring 
solurion in site planning, with echoes of Pnlla- 
dio’s Villa Rotonda; and, like most of Palladio's 
villas, Monticello was a working farm. The 
years from 1796 to 1809 were marked by the 
reductive geometries of neo-classicism, surely a 
result of Jefferson's sojourn in Paris from 1784 
to 1789 as American minister to France. Here, 
the first-hand acquaintance with antiquity. 


buttressed by contemporary archaeological 
publications, enabled Jefferson to hrenk with 
Anglo-Palladian dominated architecture and 
to interpret Palladianism in accordance with 
new circumstances. Specifically French fea- 
tures appear in the remodelling. The octagonal 
dome or “skyroom" (whose purpose remains 
unknown), constructed "in Delorme's man- 
ner", as laid down in his Nouveiles inventions 
of 1561, must be related to the recently com- 
pleted dome of wood-ribbed glass admired by 
Jefferson in the Halle aux Bids. The configura- 
tion of a dome on a one-storey portico sur- 
mounted by a balustrade may owe its genesis to 
Jefferson's infatuation with the Hdtel dc Salm, 
under construction during his stay in Paris. 

In terms of plan, the expanded areas of 
Monticello's second phase - the octagonal 
bedrooms nnd those spatial continuities linking 
the components of Jefferson's private quarters, 
comprising bedroom, cabinet and book room 
- show a new flexibility. The revised plan de- 
monstrates a familiarity with the details of 
eighteenth-century Parisian domestic archi- 
tecture in its new arrangement of spaces con- 
forming to their public and private functions 
rather than merely duplicating the earlier lay- 
out. Jefferson's increasingly sophisticated use 




Detail of o wrought Iron fanlight In F.King Walnwrlghi'shotueat Bryn Mfiwr, Pennsylvania , reproduced from 
Wrought Irqn in Architecture: An illustrated survey by Gerald K. Geerlings (200pp. Constable. £9. 95. 0 486 
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Berlage's hopes for a socially responsible 
architecture were supported 1 by politick! de- • 
velopqienfs in Amsterdam during the first 
twenty years ofnhe eepidry.' The Increasing ' , 
strength 11 of /.the SpAE (Social Democratic- 
. Labour Party) pri the dty council", government 
tal aid tq. housing associations, and the direct ;, 
involvement, of the council; as jt developer 
promoted an unparalleled boom pi , public : 
housing; which lasted until 1923, This boom 
Coincided with the brief but dazzling career of 
. Micbae) pe XlerJ* and with the, heyday of the : 

: Amsterdam School. 1 ■ - !: - 

; Jhc- : mos't ; stoking result? qf this ;happy : • 
coincidence, of political wi^iom and artistic 
• ability iare the - three housing blocks on the 
Spaamdammerplahtsoen, built to De Klerk's 
designs ^between 1913 and' 7 i921.. Rejecting '• 
the flat planes arid strict rectilinearity of De 
Stljl,. Db Klerk produced ‘a wilfully organic 
architecturef that delighted in' heavily moulded 
facades, quirky sculptural details and- a inch 1 
play of. colour and materials.. Whereas the 
rationalists were content to let the facade ex- ■ 
press little riibre than the repetition of identical 


of materials, orchestration of details ■ 
corporation of polygonal rooms arevtoT 
series of delectable plates, such as vie2 
dining room and "his most honorable 
the lea-roaiu and the greenhouse seeofcL 
the cabinet. Here, too, are recorded jS 
son's gadgets - the compass on the entm, 
portico tied to the wcathervaneontlKroS 
clocks, the mechanical double-doors nil 
pivoting ones, the dumb-waiter and md 
tables, the folding music-stand and his 
lion of scientific instruments includingihm 
scope mid the polygraph. 

Despite an anti-Georgian bias, Jtflau 
was much drawn to the expression ofnatuRk 
the English pleasure garden, the W 
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Names , and what’s in them 


Paul Hamilton 


CHRISTOPHER NORRIS 

The Deconstruct! ve Turn: Essays in the 

itetoric of philosophy 

210pp. Methuen. Paperback, £4.95. 

0416561404 


Christopher Norris has written a fascinating 
and wide-ranging book whose aim is to show 
how the critical practice of deconstruction can 
engage with the apparently alien concerns of 
modem analytic philosophy. By "deconstruc- 
tion" Norris means an activity which “seeks to 
reveal the 'logocentric' bias which subjugates 
writing to speech, the latter conceived as a 
anglais ', and ilS «lt-pr«ent plenitude of meaning which alone 

lives nnd prospects. His ardour for colltifei 8 mrantees the a “ tlre "““ t y oC language .Be- 
for hooks nnd annuities and ,11 m2 win Innguage n rnab.l.ty to refer to any h.ng 

objects, is also present in IhegerdeSl other lha " ltse f has ^occupied crthcal dts- 
ui _ 1 . cutfion under the influence of Jacques Der- 

rida. However, Norris's attempt to suggest a 
rapport between Anglo-Saxon philosophy and 
deconstruction traces a genealogy reaching 
much further back, to the hermeneutical bias 
of the great idealist philosophers from whom 
most British philosophers, since Russell's 
break with McTaggart, have strictly dissoci- 
ated themselves. 


been likened to a horticultural museum,!^ 
ing to mind his observations on theenwAfej 
profession of gardener, whose skills rqkg 
the laud from generation to generation. 

Monticello is Jefferson's memoir, a «t 
mentary on his philosophy and ideas. HenaS 
the soil of the newly founded republic b &L- 
Rorftan villa as revived in the Renaunar] 
here, in retirement, his pursuit of happrai' - 
involved “the entertaining of guests, and ij' 
writing of letters [. . . and] the manageruM 
his farm" amid his collections, plaster toaf 
copies of famous paintings and, above aB.fet 
library, which was the heart of Jefferson's 1^ 
.Central to his education. Installed in ' 
grew to over 6,000 volumes and wassoMtoAt 1 . 
Federal government in 1815, where it Ixaij ., 
the nucleus of the Library of Congress. [;' 

Because of personal extravagance and a 
management, the estate was dismantled bds 
Jefferson died. In Adams's. account, M®; ( 
cello emerges ns less of n paradise and®^: 
of an experiment; the idyll is always tempflj 
by the realities. We see it constantly tdr 
construction" rather than as that haven aft® 


Norris's proposed ground for dfitente is not 
itself an overt act of deconstruction: he does 
not seek to expose a shared basis in metaphor- 
icity, a comparable investment in rhetoric or 
figure which can generate a reading in violation 
of the thesis which each school tries to prove. 
He finds kinship in a common theme, not 
merely in a characteristic of all textuality. The 
theme which he pursues through some of its 
ramifications in thinkers as different as Frege, 
Saussure, Russell, Wittgenstein, Ryle and 
Austin is that "meaning determines reference". 
Of course he is quick to admit that there is a 
world of difference between Frege’s or Rus- 
sell's demands for logical clarification of the 
idea that there is an unavoidably descriptive 
quality in any act of naming, and Derrida's 
celebration of the seeming disappearance of 
any stable referent under the proliferating and 
figurative character of the descriptions used to 
name it. However, Norris rightly points out 
that Kripke's reversal of such description 
theories of names - by reaffirming the common- 
sense intuition that linguistic character- 
izations of things follow from our ability to 
designate the things, rather than vice versa - 
could constitute a corrective to post-structural- 
ist theories of meaning as much as to its in- 
tended targets in the Frege-Russell tradition. 
The sins of both, mortal and venial respective- 


Good for everyone 


J. E. J. Althani 


hence profoundly opposed to traditional 
morality. Finnis's chief objection to conse- 
quentialism is dial the computations it requires 
cannot be carried out. The idea of adding up 
the goodness in states of affairs and subtracting 
the badness does not, he claims, make sense, 
because the various goods and bads are incom- 
mensurable. But he provides disappointingly 
little argument that they are incommensur- 
able, and even if he had given a valid proof, he 
would not have secured all that he needs. For 
in some circumstances an agent may need to 
compare only goods and bads that are all of 

quillity where Jefferson sought peart and iX publications and especially in lhc same typc ' flnd U “»* lurn out that ^ best 

fanlasy of Lhe rustic life while enjoy, •"“» ° f " ffai " sti " «**• hta 10 d0 ' 
and the amenities of a luxurious one. Huwp - 
sold the estate in 1831 , soon after 


J0HNFINNIS 
Fundamentals of Ethics 
163pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £14 
(paperback, £4.95). 
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Goodi and Virtues 
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units* De Klerk strove to give a specific identity 
t o each dwelling within this block . J Th\41nten- 



the Hejnbrugstraat side of the third block, 
which has np practical function, nor even a 
door. It merely articulates the, fagade, termin- 
ates the- vista qf. the internal courtyard, .and 
add$. a iaUdmark to the cItyscape. : . ! ' • 

Five essays trace the origins and significance 
of this non-rationalist approach to housing de* 
sigh. In a clear, welf-illustrated piece, Wim de 
Wit points to the cpihmpn origins of De Stljl 
and the Amsterdam School in. the Nie'uwe 
KUnstj the Dqtch variant of Art Nouveau. By 
. tracing .th^ divergent development of the two 
. . tendencies; he then isolates the theoretical and 
formal- cop^^ions specific to the'Amsterdam 
group. Complementing this account of the 
wider context, Helen Searing examines 1 De 
Klefk’s : stylistic sources. This Is traditional ! 
arehitectural hlStory, a dogged search for the 
provenance Pf a partlcular motlfi but no less 
' Interesting for that. In : con trasf» Maristella . 
Casdafo'a essay bn- the Amste|rdaih housing as 
"built ^topia* Irfess 'successful. Her prose, or 
her traqslator's. is clumsy, and the comparison 
with German Expressionism generally uncon- 
vincing. The building os a totality is the theme 
orFjetra Tlmmer’s comributipn, which gives a 
^^Mgsaccount of the furniture desialis 


. John Finnis has done much to restate and de- 
velop an ethic in the Christian tradition that 
, d «cends from Aquinas (arid ultimately from 
; Aristotle). From much modern moral philo- 
sophy one would hardly guess that such a 
■rwlition existed, but Finnis has reminded us 
forcefully of its continuing strength and vital- 
, ' ily. In his new book he covers some of the same 
£ ■ pound already treated In his earlier work, but 
. [is main theme is provided by extended critic- 
i oms of moral scepticism and of con- 
^ scquentialist ethics. 

r ’ criticisms are disappointing, largely 
i becan « Finnis fails, to Identify the real 
• slrengths of (he positions he opposes. For ex- 
^ple, he takes the moral sceptic’s two main 
■; “J^inents to be first what J. L. Mackie called 
'■ *J e “fgument from queerness, and secondly 
: : "W argument from relativity. The former 
toms from the idea that if there were objective 
values they would be things of a very strange 
; and the latter argues from ,the variety of- . 
„ , • nniiian) dlffer lnfi moral opinions. These are indeed bad 

associates. Finally, ,**•■, "wni*, but neither- is the most serious 

the political and economic »urce of sceoticism abour moral obiectlvitv. 


and 


remarked on its “utter ruin and dtfoiatiM’i; 
1834 Uriah Levy, a naval officer, purcto 
nnd the estate remained in the hands 
family for ninety years. Photographs « ■ 
dining areas c 1890 testify to the radical wj 
formations wrought by the massive andon* 
ddcor of the belle dpoqttc. In 1897, Will# 
Brynn renllzod the political value liw*** 
Jefferson's image as the Father of DctwW 
and proposed government ownership, « ■ 
conferring upon Monlicello the status 
national shrine. ■ ... vM i 

Jefferson's Monticello is a splendid 
n few appendices would have niwfj* 
valuable as o reference work; speejw 
chronology of Jefferson's life an?; , 
building. 


essay which might well have been p ^ 
beginning of the book. It 
Amsterdam group, thrbugh.thpij - ^ 

the city's “Schoonheidscomiriij! 1 ®, . ^ 

to create housing that went 
merely utilitarian. WhUe their - ^ 
countetparts in the Berlin 
Kunst demanded poHticfll powjr ■ ujjrf 
1918, failed to get it and.wjjfjp 
to pa j>er fantasies, the 
achieved the political cloutneaW 
ment their ideas. - . _ 

Inevitably there ate shog^J^rf 

imposed by the essay format an. ^ 
the texts. Important factotf, 
theosophy and the related 
arid grid systems, are riot j 

nor is the- German connec^'-^j^^ 
concentration; bn De Kfeff ,^-i 
the rest of the group hns ! 

Kramer’s De Bijenkorf «-r-^ ^ 

■TtOKiXSam.. 

■ttffflsgasaaMi 


t scepticism about moral, objectivity. 

S?!!? Cor subjectivists as they, are better 
!■ ere influenced mainly by twoother lines 
: rje^nght. Qne.of these argues that a type of 

• RWgrppnt thaj has the connections with w «- 

“e^jteirepnal character and Will that are char- 
^ttkofmoral coriyiction cannot be objec- 

; ' ^her stresses whaf it sees os epis- uc „„ awT „. v 

- j^Jwogteal difficulties peculiar to mbral oh;, reaved when he waB seven. Because of the 

• . c * tes M ? mark of objective absence of theory in State’s book, it is hard to 

: JJJJ. th al under favourable conditions of in- ma ke such disagreements interesting. 

' ration there will be a tendency for dis- The best chapter is the fifth. Here a paradox 


requires 

something that traditional morality, 

Finnis, would prohibit. 

The main weakness of his treatment, how- 
ever, is that he does not address himself to the • 
arguments of those who think that consequen- 
tialism is the only rational position. A proper 
diagnosis of the errors of consequentialism and 
of the causes of its appeal would have been of 
great interest and importance, but it is riot to be 
found in Finnis’s book. 

Michael Slote says that in Goods and Virtues 
he is exploring our common understanding of 
certain aspects of human well-being and hu- 
man virtue. In doing so he hopes to add to our 
sense of the complexity of virtues and personal 
goods. In this he succeeds to some extent, but 
his method has the danger that readers may fail 
to share his opinion of what belongs to our 
common understanding. For example, he de- 
scribes cases of devotion to an artistic or poli- 
tical cause so passionate snd single-minded as 
to override moral considerations, and puts 
these forward as instances of "admirable im- .- 
morality". But no clear rationale emerges for 
regarding such traits as admirable, and there is 
in fact; no common understanding, that they | 
are. Soinfe of State's cases are feore extraordin- 
ary. He says that we tend to think that someone ; 
who suffers M 'm age ir 

more io be pitied than someone similarly mis- 
erable in childhood, but to many it would seem 
absurd' to pity a than whose mother died when 
he was seventy more than k boy similarly be- 


ly, are sins against the same thing. 

Norris leaves Kripke's theory virtually un- 
challenged. He makes token gestures towards 
a deconstruction of Kripke's vocabulary oF “in- 
itial baptism' 1 , but follows Richard Rorty in 
seeing the alternatives as being mutually de- 
pendent - “No constructors, no deconstruc- 
tors". Rorty's motto here refers to Kant and 
Derrida; but -though they would be surprised 
to find themselves thought of in this way - it is 
Kripke and his followers who have now 
emerged as the truly tough-.ninded realists . the 
born-again adversaries of deconstruction in 
contrast to its own undeveloped descriptivist 
forebears. Rorty's verdict that the issue be- 
tween these new opponents is finally “undecid- 
able" does not, Norris thinks, leave the field to 
the deconstructionists but exposes their own 
“ aporia ” or need for a physicalist semantics 
which, by definition, they are incapable of sup- 
plying themselves. 

The main burden of this argument comes in 
Norris's penultimate chapter. Up until then in 
the discussions of Ryle, Wittgenstein, Austin. 
Kierkegaard, Benjamin and Livingston 
Lowes, the writing has a familiar feel. The 
points about a shared thcmatics arc often 
subtle and interesting; but the emphasis is 
on a conventional deconstructivc reading of 
metaphorical language that turns it against the 
thesis it is used to express. The usual binnry 
oppositions arise , and the revelation of textual- 
ity monotonously replaces whatever concep- 
tual issues were originally under discussion. As 
Norris concedes of the dispute in Glyph be- 
tween Derrida and John Searle, there is little 
“sense of intellectual engagement in the en- 
counter". Norris is perhaps still looking for the 
substantial opposition he finds for deconstruc- 
tion in the penultimate chapter. If that chapter 
had come fust, a lot of what followed might not 
have seemed necessary. 

For example, towards the end of his book, 
Norris happily quotes Saussure at his most 
pragmatic and least helpful to post-structural- 
ists: "The signifier, though to all appearances 
freely chosen with respect to the idea that it 
represents, -is fixed, pot free, with respect to 
the linguistic community that uses it." If this 
were not the case, communication would be 
Impossible, and language could not have the 
social function it clearly does have. This con- 
cession, though, is hard tosquare with Norris's 
earlier dismissal of all speech-act . theory be- 
cause of "a textual complicity with themes and 
figurations which it cannot entirely conceal". 
At that stage in the book,. Austin is a descrip- 
tivist who needs ripening Into deconstruction. 


The schoolman’s hard questions 


Did Eve possess a hymen or Adam a prepuce? 

Did Eve menstruate in Eden? 

In such ideal conditions why did she fail to conceive? . 

' Must man failto be fruitful? 

Was Adam right to leave his father and his mother and cleave unto his wife as tacitly 
agreed with God? . • ( . , 

M ■ WasitwiSetowanttobewise? 


• ••••/ 


MlU uuivjoadomore? 


y/hat this world needs is a hew theology, more relevant to this moment In time. 


i l this tendency is to exist,. jt is not ^ 

: renditions^ ^f investigatioii that must be . .advantage that can only be atiqinqd by tnjus- 

: the pefional attitudes ancj charac- lice dyes a virtuous man np reason to pursue it; 

| Jwff tee |uyest^8tdrt must alsp be such ai to , / ’ virtue (nay require sacrifice of personal edveit 1 ' 
; H‘,f^Vergcri c e,ppn!s does little, towards . tage; if aotridone would find sorpething-of 
’ SSW’.'^hi' subjectivists' 1 claims ;are . Vantage td him, he always has some reason 
- ^ 7 • L ; . : to pursue it. But Utese: three propositions form : 

prisequentialist beUeves that one should r ah inconsistent triad. • 

act; as te produce .the bpiat posable ; unusuijl 
M affairs, everi When tp dojjq ^Bqujrfs l tioq,.aiid : "v s ■ .*;> • 8 .' 


. i. 


. HI . 

I I i {; J * ^ 

I' »t* M': i' : 


• HV n. 


It is not clear that Norris should go on thinking 
of the in st rumen till ism of Austin, Wittgenstein 
or Ryle in this way after he has agreed with 
Saussure and Kripke on the necessity of fixed 
references. His iden of placing ail linguistic 
philosophy on a continuum leading to decon- 
struction ought to have been continuously 
tested aguinst the philosophical respect which 
Saussure and Kripke pay to considerations of 
the way in which language functions in a 
community. 

If there is a social component which ought to 
be taken into account by the philosophy of 
language then it is hard to exclude a historical 
dimension as well. Norris's chapter on Walter 
Benjamin approaches the debate between 
Marxism and deconstruction by way of a sym- 
pathetic discussion of Terry Eagleton-’s recent 
book on Benjamin. The rapprochement with 
the analytic tradition Is temporarily put on one 
side. What appeals to Norris abou( Eagleton’s 
Benjamin is his deconstructive expertise in 
presenting history as fragmentary and cata- 
strophic rather than intelligible and progress- 
ive. He quotes Eagleton's claim that Ben- 
jamin “lived this aporia ”, glimpsing in it, for a 
moment, a historical reality not dissolved but 
revealed by deconstruction, redeemed from 
oblivion by the experience of its discontinuity. 
Benjamin's aphorisms and Eagleton's mastery 
of that aphoristic style supply Norris with the 
closest approach he makes to a common 
ground between deconstruction and its oppo- 
site. If this Is not quite the engagement sought 
by the book in its address to the analytic tradi- 
tion, it is no less interesting for all that. 

The Benjamin essay stands between the earl- 
ier readings intended to expose the textuality 
of philosophical writing and the later concess- 
ions to the need for a metaphysics couched in 
“an adversary discourse of sufficient cogency 
and strength". Norris's examination of Ben- 
jamin's resolution of this conflict is curiously 
attenuated. Again, one can’t help feeling that 
if he had put last first he could not remain 
content with Rorty's judicious impartiality . He 
. would have to do more than recognize fa ct 
of, ?n ultimately .'indissoluble opposition be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy; and to go on tb 
analyse their productive relations. The Ben- 
jamin essay implies that it is also true in some 
cases that if "no deconstructors, no construe^ 
tors". The "unfortunately constructive" side of 
Derrida's work was what Rorty found "bad”; 
but the productive moments of deconstruction 
are the subject of Norris's most sustained in- 
vestigations. 


. Will democracy work, in the end? s ’ . ,t\ . ■ \ 

.What is work and when is the end? . ; ' ■ 

\i diminish.^ ^ Subjectivists typically is set up and a resolution proposed; There $houldmarriagebeabolishedinordettobringdowti.thiedivorcerate? 

1 ftni."?- ' ^ tendency is to exist j jt is not seems reason to believe all of the following: an 

- <miv .. ... , . u_ u.. Does colour count, and ifso how niany blacks make a white and vice versa? 

Does mufder matter (a) if man is an immortai soul (b) if he dies before long tiny way? 
;• Is Wisdom wise?! •- ’• ■; ; ; . 

t Why doe$n!t the UN do something? , 
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Graham Bradshaw 

JONATHAN DOLLIMORE 
Radical Tragedy: Religion, ideology and 
power in the drama of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries 

312pp. Brighton: Harvester. £19.95. 
0710803079 


Radical Tragedy is deliberately shocking. Its 
critical or interpretative discussions of plays 
alternate with arguments which are primarily 
historical, theoretical or polemical, and the 
book culminates in a lengthy assault on ’’the 
dominant tradition of idealism in literary critic- 
ism". This is not gratuitous: from the first, 
DolHmore's argument that the drama was 
“more radical than has hitherto been allowed” 
points in two directions. The plays were “more 
radical", because they show "the emergence in 
the Renaissance of a conception ofsubjectivity 
legitimately identified in terms of a materialist 
perspective- rather than one of essentialist 
humanism". Critics have "hitherto" refused to 
“allow” this, because their own criticism is 
"premised on the residual categories of essen- 
tialist humanism and idealist culture”. 

Tliis two-pronged argument is plainly con- 
troversial. As Dollimore rightly observes, 
“Anti-humanism and its declared objective - - 
the decentring of man - is probably the most 
controversial aspect of Marxist, structuralist 
and post-structuralist theory. ” It is all the more 
important to remember how much of Dollr- 
more’s thesis is familiar and unexceptionable. 
What is in dispute is not whether the drama was 
intellectually subversive, but whether it was 
more radical than has hitherto been allowed. 

In recent years its *' 'interrogative” , "sceptical” 
character has been explored in several critical 
studies: to mention only two of (he most im- 
pressive, Wilbur Sanders's The Dramatist and 
the Received Idea and J. W. Lever’s The 
Tragedy of State are both concerned with issues 
■ ^liVch ; boliimpre' addresses. But DollimOre 
wants to dissociate himself from such critics. 

In his chapter on King Lear, he regrets that 
Lever's “astute” study is vitiated by "existen- 
tial humanism", and disapproves of Sanders's 
“humanist preoccupation with the universal 
counterpart of essentialist subjectivity" ■ These 
critics illustrate the dominant tradition of 
idealism,, in their “quasi-religious” concern 
Vrlth ["titan's responsive- suffering and what it 
. reveal?'. . ; al?aut his essential nature", But is 
that . Concern inappropriate to a reading of 
heart t)olllm6re' , 5 answer is emphatic: “In 

; fact, the play repudiates the essentialism which 
t the humanist reading of jt presupposes,” “In . 
Lear, w Trollus, man' is decenfred not 

• through misanthropy but in order to make visi- 
ble social process and its form of ideological 

.misrecognition.”. ' 1 

Since K agree with Dollimore (hat ideology ] 

. end metaphysics are deeply rooted in our dis- 
. course, it se^ms useful to pause over that last 
sentence. The words “in order to” confidently 
and, unequivocally attribute to Shakespeare an 
intention which happily corresponds With the 
.•critic's Vrnaterialjst perspective-*. Apparently, 
..ShBkpspeqire -inteuded to “repudiate” essen- 
.tiallit humanism, arid; the play “in fact” does 
uiS-' persistently miprepre-* , 

^ y. J . ;!v : >'r ’ 

• . In thie same.sehtence', and thrrihghotitiwjc- 
y {d Tytjgjedyi the Worri '‘decehtted" Is ideologi- 
cally charged and genealogically complex. It • 
has an 'obviouj application to the Way m-whlch 

' • leak ;. reprfesehts rconfliclihg ’ ‘Contemporary 
. views oflyfanatid Nature; Dfeodbre 1 Spencer 
might h&ve used this word lit arguing, more 1 
. ; than .forty yeaj-s a^p. that Montaigne;, smashed 

• ‘‘topfecto" the ‘‘cbavcntldnal picture of man’s 
centfril place jm the universe” ; Buit thei "tiecen- 

; tripg of man" is also the Marxist's "declared ■ 

. objective" Dollimbre gives the Word its Alt- 
; ; husspriart weight, just as he argues that Mon- r 
j.'tajgne*s ; qccquftt of custom is “almost ident- 
! tcql" with Aitliussef’s account of ideology. In 
short , the concept of 1 'decehtnn g” provides an 
ideological rainbow bridge, to carry ps from 
Donne’s appteherisive fascination with an ex- 
perienced loss of centre ("The hew philosophy 
calls all In doubt*’) toward? Derrida’S "affirma-' 1 
tion” wbich /’then deterpi ipes^ the npneentre 


Dollimore discusses a large number of plays, 
by Shakespeare, Marlowe, Greville, Chap- 
man, Jonson, Marston and Webster, while also 
finding room for lengthy discussions of pro- 
videntialism, subjectivity, social process and 
concepts of mimesis. The range of material is 
impressive, but readers will disagree about 
whether the material is digested or processed. 
He can discuss so many plays because he has a 
strongly purposeful sense of their functional 
relation to his thesis, and some chapters are 
very short: Sejanus gets five pages, for exam- 
ple, and Bussy D'Ambois six. 

The discussion of Bussy very well illustrates 
Dollimore 's interpretative procedures. We are 
told that the scene in which Bussy dies “begins 
with one of the most direct repudiations of 
teleology , providence and natural law to be 
found anywhere in Jacobean tragedy". We are 
not told that the passage in question launches a 
grimly ironic choric debate between two vil- 
lains: the cynical materialism of Monsieur's 
speech on Nature is opposed to the sinister, 
legalistic Guise's chilling defence of hierarchic 
order. The materialist "repudiations” Dolli- 
more prizes are often, or usually, given to vil- 
lains like lago, Edmund, Macro or Monsieur. 
This doesn’t necessarily diminish the imagina- 
tive impact of what they say, but it does compli- 
cate things. 

We are told that Bussy ’s dying speech in- 
cludes a very radical assertion that “the idea of 
substantial essence is an illusion". But we are 
not told that the lines in question versify an 
idea which Chapman seems to have encoun- 
tered in Erasmus’s Adagia (“Homo Bulla”), 
and which Erasmus took up from Plutarch. 
Who was the radical? 

We are told that Bussy’s taunting of Maffc in 
the first scene illustrates “the recurring emph- 
asis of this play: identity is shown to be consti- 
tuted not essentially but socially”. This echoes 
Marx’s insistence that “It is not the conscious- 
ness of men that determines their being, but, 
oil the contrary, thir. social being that deter- 
mines- their consciousness." Employing 
another ideologically firm not- but, Dollimore 
observes that Bussy’s “virtus is shown to be not 
innate but the effect - and thus the vehicle - of 
court power”. And this obediently echoes 
Foucault's argument that “The individual is an 
effect of power, and at the same time, or pre- 
cisely to the extent to which it is that effect, it is 
. , . its vehicle.” 

It also short-circuits the dramatic explora- 
tion of this Jacobean Dalibor's vlrtus: as Nicho- 
las Brooke has shown, Chaprrtnn explores the 
problematic tension between "virtue” and Re- 
naissance ideas of vlrid., Dollimore knows what 
to make.pf Bussy's virtus from the first scene; 
but then the play’s dramatic interest shrivels. 
Having characterized the “thought" of X 
(Chapman, Montaigne etc) 1 in the terms of/Y 
(Foucault, 'Althusser , etc) , the critic discovers . 
that X anticipates or is "almost identical” with 
Y. >.• •• • _ 

Some plays put up more resistance, and 
Antony and Cleopatra presents a special chal- 
lenge to the critic who is convinced that power 
confers meaning. It’s hard to approve of 
Caesar, yet whoring your sister for an empire 
should make better' sense than giving up an 
empire for a whore. To establish that “power is •' 
internal, tp ( the relationship” betwen the lov- 
; ere.DolHpiOre’ argupj that ’‘Ware fold" this * 

■ “right torn 

with “prologue-like authority and foresight'’. 
Yet (his. is riot what -Philo says;- moreover, 
t he play ; rapidly opposes Antony’s rejection 
. Of the Rotrtan preoccupation With power, > 


“measure.”.-";:./ 

w-.i . it ’ ■ . .■ 


■ ar* play gjet parted. Jle. must show how, if the 
plav ''celebrates anything*', “It is riot the love 
- wij]ch ‘transcends posyer but the sexual infatua- ! 
tion which foregrounds it”; Antony ip merely 
infatiiatecl; his fear of the youthfur Caesar, his . 
principal male competitor*,' accounts for his 
“sexual anxiety” , “fear; of Impotence”, 1 arid 
"obsessive” attempts to “reassert his virility”. I 
had never doubted Antony's virility, or seen 


relations’’, and Caesar must be more virile. 

Rather uneasily, Dollimore insists that he is 
not “wilfully disregarding the play’s captivat- 
ing poetry", which is “indeed on occasions 
rapturously expressive of desire”. But he isn’t 
specific about the “occasions”, and doesn't ex- 
plain that odd adjective “captivating". And 
this suggests why my chief misgiving is not 
ideological, but rather concerns the complex 
ways in which we come to apprehend meaning, 
or thought, in poetic drama. The poetry articu- 
lates the drama, and the different registers of 
prose and verse are constituents of meaning; 
yet Dollimore seldom discusses the poetry, and 
the plays might as well be in prose. Nor is he 
concerned with the way in which dramatic 
meaning is apprehended in time, as we live 
through a dynamic sequence of unfolding sig- 
nificances and evolving meanings. In his son- 
net on Lear, Keats speaks of burning through 
the play. But Dollimore drops in on his plays to 
collect support for his materialist thesis, and 
then reports on what the plays “tell” or ‘’show" 

Wisest follies 

Denton Fox 

JAMES CRAIGTE and ALEXANDER LAW 
(Editors) 

Minor Prose Works of King James VI and I: 
Daemonologie , The Trve Lawe of Free 
Monarchies, A Counterblaste to Tobacco, A 
Declaration of Sports 

264pp, Scottish Text Society, Department of 
English Studies, University of Stirling, 

Stirling, FK94LA. Price to non-members £12. 

The title of this collection could be misinter- 
preted: the volume does not contain the minor 
prose of James, but “those of his prose writings 
which, after his Basilicon Doron , have most 
kept their Interest to the present day”. One of 
the four pieces included, the Declaration of 
Sports (1617), sometimes called the Book of 
Sports , is in feet not by James at all, though 
issued in his name, but by Thomas Morton, 
Bishop of Chester. In this short work, designed 
to be read in churches, "James’’ orders that his 
people be allowed to engage in their customary 
recreations after evening prayers on Sundays - 
except that “the meaner sort of People" are 
prohibited from bowling. The customary re- 
creation of the Long Parliament, as it turned 
out, was repeatedly to order the public burning 
Of this pamphlet. 

Of the other works, The Trve Lawe of Free 
Monarchies, published anonymously in 1598, 
is also of interest mostly to specialists. James's 
theories about the nature of kingship do not 
seem complicated: the king is the head, and his 
subjects are the body; he is the father, and his 
subjects are the children. The worst of all sins- 
a very natural feeling in a sixteenth-century 
Scots king - is rebellion, A Counterblaste to 
Tobacco (1604) is a fairly lightweight work, but 
one' which will doubtless give pleasure to. the 
more violent members of the Anti-Smokers 
League. Some of James's arguments perhaps 
no longer have force, such as that tobacco 
should be eschewed because of its low social 
origins: it was used by the “wllde, godlesse, 
and slauish Indians : , . as a stinking and vnsa- 
vourie Antidot” for syphilis. But most of his 
arguments /lore i .surprisingly timeless: • there is 
the dire medical illustration (smoking creates 
* uuoml!Hv! ,n t h e toward parts of men . , . an 
vrictuQus and oily kind© of Sqote, as bath oeiie 
found jn some great Tobacco takers, that after 
their death were opened”); the Good Food 
G«ide theme (smokers make. "the filthy snjoke 
and 'stinke .'thereof, > :to exhale athwart , the < 
dishes, and infect the aire, when very often, men 
that abhorr© it ajre.at their: repast”); and the . 
argumentfrom honfcst thrift (‘‘let the Gentry of 
this land beare witness© , some of them bestow- 
ing three, some foure hundred pounds- a yeere 
vpon .thif precious Shrike, which. I am sufe 
might be bestowed ypon many farre better 
Vses ”). James may have been smoked at too 
much in, his youth: his tutor, Geqrge JBuch'a- 
nan. was apparehtly.a lover of tobacco (JVfco- 
nanqnt'.-, . npmpe salutiferam cunctis lath 
guoribus herbam). . \ ; •' 

The longest and most interesting piece in the 


us, without sufficient regard for character a* 
text, or the given sequence of scenes * 
Shakespeare's radical scepticism 
the plays' opposed valuations of charanTw 
in the multiple perspectives on suebis^ 
honour, natural law, suicide or the dlvim*! 
of kings. Montaigne's radical sceafe 
appears in the way his mind repeatedE 
on itself: he will not deny that there aretfei 
cs, or miracles, and only denies that mu'i 
reason con establish the genuineness of (fa 
phenomenon. But Dollimore doesn’t ^ 
radical scepticism. He wants to find m 
ialist ideology anticipated or confined ( 
plays which “subvert" providentiali&m, ^ 
futc" the idea of natural law, “repuditf 
humanism and “dispose of' the "raytifri 
resilient human essence. Aqd, like manyM* 
ists who enter into an alliance with post-arof 
turalism, he wants a special exemption ink 
ideology: Derrida's argument that tbereisa 
getting beyond metaphysics draws tbesaw 
comme nl , “perhaps in this he is too farilafit', 


tical but very willing to learn, The rati 
essentially a proof of the existence and b 
power of witches, and an explanation of «tf 
as servants of Satan, they must bcUki 1 - 
James’s arguments are not unreasonable, i 
one accepts his premises, that everythingiutr 
Bible is literally true (and hence witchciAi , 
effective), and that confessions are especu5 ‘ 
valid when extorted under torture (a c i, 
which the Reformation caused to fW ; 
handsomely in Scotland). James even hi 
direct proof: one witch told him every 
that had passed between him and Aiwri - 
Denmark on their weddiag night. 

He was not a lion-hearted man, butbcbii r 
cause to be fearful. Of his six immediate^ :• 
cessors on the Scottish throne, nonehadM .•* 
post early middle age, and only James V(tit» 
died at thirty) died a natural death. Duriogik 
1590s Bothwell chased James VI around 
land and his chances of longevity must to 
seem very small. It is hardly surprising lb* 
most of the witches diwussed had deag«a 
the king, and that their plots were install 
Bothwell. A belief in witchcraft can be. d® 
all, fairly comforting: it explains that tte® 
adventures that befall one art the won 
Satan's emissaries and not one’s ownfauM* 
also, at least in James's version, glw* 1 *. 
assurance that witches can have no powtj® 
someone who virtuously ptrisues andpom-w 
them. A reader is left, though, wilh wWR 
’ that the old joke about James being tw 
fool In Christendom was not for off IW 

James Craigie, who was born In w® 
was for forty yenrs n mainstay of the s^ 
Text Society, was still working ontheejT 
when he died in 1981; it was com|*gJK 
friend Alexander Law. The edltlotlM? 
old-fashioned virtues: it is. tor 
extremely careful and thorough, 
and impersonal, and clearly the ^ 
immense amount of hard woric. 
there are passages that doubtless wow« 
beep tidied up if Dr M 
It: the fourth, sixth, seventh, elevM®.^ 
teenth annotations to the 
example, seem to me to be 
occasionally less restraint womdpc . ^ 
reader who does not know |l ha | • j^jlj 
mean “semen” will be occadon^y 
■ *u« nn- wnW rt/rtPfe: rind itWpuld.W-’T': . 

'uicviihih«w« 9 -,, ''liflrehaflj # 111 

-if hardly vital, to hear abput WJiaw 
James’s aoltudetowards^triga^^ 

• The texts prlpfed : here 
ization and punchiatiori Qy.yP & 
which if not strictly necessary ts ■ 
similes pf the Dadrndnplmf*V 
biaste are available) i? 
surviving manuscript; 
mpnologle in James’s own i 

an appendix: these snow IMm. • ^ 

least while he lived fq . 
some southern forms. HJs « 

anglicized his speUings, 
vocabulary. The results are j^iaiW' 

reader will have to reroenw? ^ 
that while (« quhiil) canTneati^ .j 
"than",- and should ; riot 


U^ng -er as .an w* 
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A bout of commentary 


D avid Nokes 

A.D.NUTTALL 

Pope's Essay on Man 

250pp. Allen and Unwin . £15 . 

0048000175 

“Pope has had bad luck." Thus Leavis began 
an influential essay in 1936, lamenting the lack 
of serious critical attention to Pope til! that 
date. More recently a different form of bad 
luck has befallen writers like Pope; writers un- 
doubtedly “great", yet uncomfortably remote 
in their idioms and preoccupations and uncom- 
promising in the demands they make of mod- 
ern readers. They have been scaffolded with 
handbooks, toured by student guides, pref- 
aced, surveyed, filleted and digested in a vari- 
ety of handy pocket-sized “criticisms". The 
primary motivation for such guides is not 
essentially critical. They derive not from an 
individual's compulsion to offer a new inter- 
pretation but rather from a publisher’s percep- 
tion of a market opportunity among the stu- 
dents seeking an amiable vade-mecum to help 
them through the thickets of set texts. 

A.D. Nuttall’s study of Pope’s Essay on Man 
belongs to a series, the Unwin Critical Library, 
whose intentions, set out in a preface by the 
General Editor, Claude Rawson, are to pro- 
vide volumes “which a university teacher 
would normally recommend . . . embodying 
the present state of knowledge and opinion in a 


conveniently accessible form". It would be 
absurd to decry the usefulness of such formu- 
laic blends of contemporary views, but these 
works do raise a number of questions - both 
theoretical and practical - about the nature of 
criticism itself. Pope in particular has attracted 
a number of such guides in recent years, and 
the result is a growing imbalance between 
works of primary criticism which explore or 
redefine our understanding of his poetry and 
works of secondary or pre-digested “criticism" 
conveniently packaging “the present state of 
knowledge and opinion". In one thing Profes- 
sor Nuttall is to be applauded. In tackling the 
Essay on Man he confronts head-on the philo- 
sophical monolith at the centre of Pope’s 
achievement which resolutely defies the mod- 
em tendency to interpret his poetry essentially 
in terms of irony and social satire- Yet in 
approaching the poem at this “student guide" 
level, Nuttall is asking for trouble. A guide to 
The Dunciad can map out the topography of 
Dulness in the streets of London, indicate a 
path through the jungle of classical and con- 
temporary allusions, and rewarded the patient 
explorer with a vision of a surreal world of 
metaphorical miscegenation and apocalyptic 
fantasy. But too often Nuttall parts the curtains 
of Pope's rhetoric to reveal only a platitude or 
solecism. 

Describing his study as "Crousazian", which 
is a polite way of saying hostile, he is forever 
catching Pope out or ticking him off. “Mere 
bluster”, he asserts of one assertive couplet. 
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Secrets between men 


Dominic Hibberd 

DESMOND GRAHAM 

TheTruthof War: Owen, Blunden and 

Rosenberg 

L68pp.Carcanet. £12.95. 

0855354961 

■ In one of his 1917 letters, Wilfred Owen re- . 
cords an officer refusing to join a leave .train •.. 
bound for England: “Aw I decline. I absolutely 
decline, to travel in a coach where there are - 
haw - Men\" The succinctness is borrowed 
from contemporary Punch captions, but the 
irony in the laat word comes from a soldier- 
poet who knew what had turned men into 
"Men" and how deep a betrayal was repre- 
sented by the officer’s response. . 

Desmond Graham has perceptive things to 
•. »y about that sort of implication in the use of 
voice and language in Owen's poetry. The 
Truth of War is a most illuminating and read- • 
able study of war poems by three supposedly, 
well-known writers. Graham demonstrates 
again -and. again bow little-known they really 
ore. This process of making the familiar un- 
Miliar is central to his purpose. He argues 
• that we have come to assume too much not 
. only- about Owen (too “easy" for advanced . 

• • study),. Blunden (really a nature poet) and 

Rosenberg (never quite got his act together), 

: but also the experience they described. /The 
i "truth.of war" needs to be rediscoyefed as, in 
•Owen’s phrase, the ‘‘truth untold”, a “secret” 
known only to those who shared in it. Failure • 

. ree that it must and should be beyond our r 
. knowing is ^dangerous in. politics. arid' laiy iti 
•v ctftldsm. ; 

' . Noting how. ali three poets draw attention to 

• ..the gap between what they wrote and what was 

suffered, Graham is instructive on their de- 
M uberate, complex artistry. He makes a power- 

• :■'■'• to) case for Owen, whose artistic com’petence 

r has 'sometimes been doubted; The shifting; 

- tegtetehi. elaborate diction and ambiguities of 
poems > such 'as , “Strange Meeting" : and '• 

. “J.’Wi*' are' shown, beyond: doubt to be the 
i . i ksult not of calloWtiess or residual Romantio- 

• * ; 45® but.pE a searching insight in lo the. nature of . 

;; i language.' There are analyses^ admir- ; 

' -i-W* ^ or ]belr ecqnomy as welLas for . their' 1 
; . '"j '*^dri^ss' of [Owen's two-edged use!of juiljl* . 

; ; ;i ^rtermjt : (« bl j n( j [(ranch*, [“creeping fire*.; 

: - s 'l • ve" ; “losses”), the boorishvdice- 

^/L^e"‘,vof: tbe.doirible voice 

Graham .steers pur respphse away- 
and thei wrong -sort of. 
tv/! b X poirttingto Owen’s ruthle$sne« arid 

rfdjculesall emotion^ *ltls top-; 
ohr :iend e t- compasaionandthg 1 


reality of war which reveals the nature of its 
assault upon humanily.” 

Discussions of Owen can now take texts and 
dates more or less for granted, but Blunden has 
yet to be fully edited. Graham is perhaps the 
first critic to recognize that the best of his wst 
poems were written with Undertones of War in 
1924-7, not earlier, and that their “subversive" 
quality is absent from Blunden’s work before 
1919 or much after l93Qr Die “deceitful calm”, 
of these poems contains a deeply felt criticism , 
of war, expressed as much by what is not said as 
by what is. Why was it “comely” and “reviving" 
(the language is Milton’s) to see "houses/With. 
women chattering and green grass thriving"? 
The stress on “green” does not come from the 
evasive nature poet that Blunden is often made 
out to be. 

If one finds the Rosenberg chapter a little 
less stimulating than the others, that may be 
because he, unlike Owen and Blunden, was 
fully on artist before he saw the trenches. His 
poetry makes less use of the new language of 
war than theirs does, and its technique is more 
painterly, less verbal. But Graham brings out 
the politics of his poetry more clearly than 
other critics have done, rightly treating him as 
a poet who knew not only what he wanted to 
say but also how to say it. The concluding 
discussion of “Dead Man's Dump" finely 
traces Rosenberg’s view of the war , as the blind 
forces of militarism drive the limbers to the 
very place where a man is reaching out for help. 
- “So" (so, implying result, manner, inevitabil- 
ity, or, as in an anecdote, no connection at all) 
“we crashed round the bend . . And our . 
wheels grazed his dead face." The touch [that 
was longed for is unintended, unavoidable, un- 

felt-rOi :• 

' New readings- invite 1 disagreement , but 
Graham is hard to fault. There it onesmali slip 
' in his discussion of Blunden 's “Die Zonnebpke 
Road'': the objects of "freeze” (“men ;. . 
freeze you back wjth . disdaiiii’-) are "dUmb- 
ness' , l ' “death" and “shreds’VnotaUier men. In , 
assuming the freezing look to represent war- 
induced Insensibility between comrades, 
rather than soldierly cdurage, OraHam exposes 
• a weakness in the political, stand on which his 
book is founded. He terids to overlook; the 
Impassioned admiration arid loye i which suf-. 
fuses Blunden’s f poenis about soldier^. That 
dement In the “triith of war” is not 'to the 
modern taste, either In politics or m criticism, 
blit it needs to be recognized; In Owen’s story 
from the railway platform; there are Jwo direc- 
tions in' the Irony of that word “Men I”: not only 1 

down (“Mei, gap* Pp/ ai'ing”) »W 
(•^secret meit who know their secret safe y the 

aaggiSS^ 


“This is the very nadir of Augustan poetry", he 
remarks elsewhere. His criticisms often betray 
a schoolmasterly impatience. “One wishes to 
pluck Pope by the sleeve and calm him some- 
how by explaining^ Such informal 
admonitions would be more convincing if Nut- 
tail's own style were free of the tendency to 
reductive formulas and cliches which he depre- 
cates in Pope. But when he tells us “the situa- 
tion is not quite so cut and dried" or that Pope 
“likes to have his cake and eat it" , we sense 
little intellectual authority in the argument. 
The book strives for a “chatty" style , no doubt 
to make the poetry more “accessible". Thus 
the Epistle to Miss Blount is described as 
“typical to good Pope" and 77ie Dunciad 
praised for the “sheer power" of the verse. 

But the real problem with this book lies in its 
organization. Nuttall has produced what is 


essentially an extended commentary on the 
poem, a blow-by-blow, couplet-by-couplet 
paraphrase and annotation. This approach, 
while illuminating a number of knotty points, 
prevents him from engaging' in a thorough 
exploration of the major issues treated in the 
poem. Several interesting questions, such as 
Pope's concept of equality, (he influence of 
Pascal, or the uneasy strain of determinism 
threaded through the poem, are introduced 
but left undeveloped as Nuttall proceeds with 
his commentary, tripping Pope up and dressing 
him down. At one point he likens Pope lo a ' 
"dazed boxer" and one can easily sympathize. 
Diis book is like an extended bout of jabbing 
and weaving. 

Several of the limitations of this study are . 
inherent in the difficulty of the task that Nuttall 
has set himself. Modem students encountering 
the Essay undoubtedly need assistance to put 
the poem in context and comprehend the con- 
tradictions within it. And it is clearly more 
honest to face up to these contradictious than 
to allow students to slide past this awkward 
work by pretending that Pope was essentially a 
creator of mock-heroic satires nnd witty 
vignettes. Yet (he Essay on Man is not only 
demanding but also deeply unsatisfying both as 
poetry and philosophy, and any critical summary 
of this kind is likely to strike an embarrassed, 
apologetic note. Even so, there are some se- ‘ 
rious weaknesses in this study. Nuttall acknow- 
ledges in an early chapter that the Essay was 
conceived as part of a grand intellectual pro- 
gramme of poems designed to include much of 
the material later contained in the Moral 
Essays. The relationship of the Essay to the 
Moral Essays is therefore both intimate and 
structural, but this book contains no examina- 
tion of these poems. Instead it concludes with n 
curious ten-page coda on Johnson's Rasselass- 
which Nuttall describes as a “petrified" work of 
“almost pathological pessimism". Among the 
misprints are some which add a little surreal 
comedy to the book, as when Keats is credited 
with the sentiment. “A think of beauty is a joy 
forever”. 


Sean French 

CARLOS BAKER . 

The Echoing Green: Romanticism, Modern- 
ism and the phenomena of transference 
in poetry 

377pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£32.70. . 

0691064377 

Literary criticism is a collaborative process 
and, as F. R. Leavis argued, the crucial col- 
laboration is thnt between the critic and his 
audience. But what if you have no confidence 
. in any common ground with your audience at 
all? Carlos Baker seems to conduct his argu- 
ment within a literary-critical version of Fors- 
ter’s Mnrabar Caves, that symbolic locale- 
where there is no returning echo at all, simply a 
blank “bou-dum” representing the ultimate in- 
difference of the universe. 

, The indifference of the universe is, however r 
a smailiffeir when compared with the indiffer- 
ence of the American undergraduate In the 
face of the study of poetry, pr so at least the 
elementary level of the opening chapter, “Wil- 
liam Wordsworth?, would surest: 

For all those modem readers to whom poetry mat- 
ters, the continual reexamination Of the poetry of the 
past is quite as important 9n obligation ds the en- 
couragement of good poetry now.. ; . . If .we believe- 
that there have been literary giants among the poets 
of our oWn age - and who would deny such stature to 
. Yeats and Froslond Elidt and Stevens and Auden? - 
it is well to. remember that these men were neither 
the first nor the Inst to have mastered the skill of 
uttering those true ond lively words by which poetry 
! Imprints. its wisdom arid its melodies' upon the fn- 
. numerobte pages of hubian experience. . . . One of 
the giants whose ancestral voices still echo among us 
Is William Wordsworth. ' . / 

. How can you write a study of the complex 
influence of Wordsworth, Coleridge; Blake, 
- Shelley' and Keats bn Yeats, Pound, Frost, 
Stevens and Auden for an audience to whom 
you'flrtt have to explain that it is worth reading 
: Old poetry? . 

1 Professor Baker’s subtitle implies mis- 


leadingly that the book Is an analysis d la 
Harold Bltibm of the psychology of literary 
influence, but it emerges that the author is 
using the term “Iransference” not in its psycho- 
analytic application but in (he more pedestrian 
sens© in whfch, say. Yeats transfers a line of 
Sheiley into a poem of his own. 

Perhaps sensibly. Baker makes few general 
observations on the nature of influence. Die 
structure of the book is simple: be begins with a 
chapter each on Wordsworth. Coleridge. 
Byron, Shelley and Keats, offering “critical 
assessments" composed, in a whimsical idiom 
entirely suitable for a study of this kind (“If 
Byron was mad it was but north-northwest." 
“Opium was not for Coleridge the 'onlie beget- 
ter’ of daydreams."). But the method of argu- 
ment is eccentric. In the final lines of the dull 
Wordsworth chapter he cites . the “alleged 
shrinkage of power" in the l^ter Wordsworth 
and then claims startlingly that this vie W needs 
to be corrected. No less startlingly, the chapter' 
then finishes and the subject drops. - 

His Coleridge chapter reads like a review of 
Katherine Coburn's edition of Coleridge’s 
Notebooks that has been padded out with some 
pages on Kubla Khan and a single passing . 
reference to the Ancient Mariner. Perhaps the 
chapter on Keats is (he most entirely risible 
(“Not only had he siiceeded jn making Nature 
seem lovelier and livelier than In actuality she 
was, but; he had also seized upon a thousand 
[tryths, refashioning them through the singular- 
ity of his perp^ption and the force of his im- 
agination In lb poeiris toat would survive him 
for & nturiiis") but they are. all entirely dis-? 
pensabfe, particularly in. a field tiow so thor- 
oughly covered. ‘ 1 ’ ■ 

Urbane. Milton: The Latlnpoetfy, which is 
Volume XIX of 'Milton Studies (306pp. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press. $32.95. 0 8229 3492 
2) includes. contributions by Christopher, Col- 
lins, WiiHhtn A; Sessions. Diane Kelsey 
McColiey and the editors* James A; Freeman 
and Anthony Low* together with a. seventy- J 
seven-page annotated bibliography of Milton's 
1 La tic Greek verse by John B. Dillon; 
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VALERIE SHAW 

The Short Story: A critical introduction 
294pp. Longman. Paperback, £3.95. 

0362486874 
V.S. PRITCHETT 

The Other Side of The Frontier: 

A V S;Pritchett reader 

383pp. Robin Clark. Paperback, £6.95. 

0860720736 

Collected Stories 

520pp. Penguin. Paperback, £4.95. 

0140065830 
ANTON CHEKHOV 
The Tales 

Volume 1: The Darling and other stories 
Translated by Constance Garnett 
329pp. New York: Ecco. Paperback, S8.50. 

0 88001 038 X 

Volume 2: The Duel and other stories 
Translated by Constance Garnett 
323pp. New York: Ecco. Paperback, $8.50. 

0 8BQ01 039 8 

-Right at the beginning of her book, Valerie 
Shaw makes clear that she is in no sense a 
prescriptive critic. Questions like "What 
should the short stoiy do?” hold no interest for 
her; she prefers to ask what special satisfac- 
tions may be derived from the reading of short 
stories, and how such satisfactions depend 
upon different literary techniques and narra- 
tive strategies. She has assiduously perused 
many short fictions and has ordered her reflec- 
tions on them into eight chapters. These dis- 
cuss, in turn, estimates and explanations of the 
possibilities of the short story by some of its 
most eminent practitioners; the interplay of 
fantasy and realism within its deliberately nar- 
rowed confines; techniques of narration (from 
Poe’s "sensation story” to James's "scenic 
method''; and, in a separate chapter, apparent- 
ly “artless” narration); character-drawing; set- 
;tkgi, • plac^s .apd , dommunities; favoured 
thirties arid subject-matter, The wbtk' con- 
cludes with a chapter entitled "The Splintering 
Frame” which offers intelligent discussions of 
twentieth-century texts by Joyce, Hemingway 
and Borges among others. 

Despite, its frequent concern with modem 
writing, this “Critical Introduction” turns out 
to be a pleasantly old-fashioned book. The 
. author is almost programmatically insouciant 
about recent . developments, in ' narrative 
, theory.; She i&htfppy to speak of: the reader”, of 
, g story as though neither Riffaterre . nor Iser 
had ever. set. peri .to paper, and as though 
Sulelipan and'Croiman haid never put together 
The Reader hi the Text . What she has to. say 
about narrators arid authorial distancing takes 
, qo account eyeu of Wayne Booth's famous 
-.distinctions 7 to say nothing of more recent 
: refinements, t’or ■ her Barthes, Derrida, 


m 




vain. She casually mentiom that Maupassant’s 
“Tlie Olive Orchard 1 ! omits ri scene that Alight 
. have been expected to forfo its climax, but fails ' 

to go on from this to a discussion of the central 
role narrative gaps and absences have. played in 

■ Ijfoifoy, theory, from lugarderi to Macherey.. 
She^gHtly, remarks on the;way in which the 
domeSticfoutin?, of Flaubert! s Fdlicitd lends 

; : it^lf td;fi jt^r^uye mfethod thai iutmn prizes 

>r lobg;periods'oE time H Every ; 1 &|1 the v /' 

•” yeat rpund . i;.** r :for several moriiW.i;;."); \ 
, but she never thinks ldf , relating this to, the 
r typological knalysesjof order, duration J(( fre- .. . 
. quencyj moqd jandvoicq jo Gerard .Genette’s 
Nd^tiv^D^cdurse -i the oqe^bdok; 1 Surely,.;. 

. .Which no student bf riai^t tve- can^ affprd tp ; 

misS: - Though 'she ■ onpe ] mentions Prbpjf - ifvia 
Gerald Frince^Kfe Shaw rituhtes her i^iHcism . ’ 
in a garden Of pre^tmbtufalist. arid pre-deOOn-: ; 
, tfructtohistMnn.bcence t She . shows herself as:. 

■ happywiti} notipns-lffe^rgpnjcnnity’.or ^ih- 

.terpjay Of tensions ai^ antitheses" as4my N*w ' 
^Critic; heh di?cussions wouid tit shufo iriro a 1 
, teacher’s manual, designed :.td accopipariy 'the 
’ B.rpo ks a nd ;\V arre p : vol ujne Understanding 
'■ Ffcri’bh which, wajsfirst published justover forty., 
years ago. : ... 

' Like Understanding Fiction. The Short Story 
. ; casts its analytip . net beyond the; confines of 
Britain rind the USA; put there is, nothing in its 
. discussion; of. Gemnn f , French, or j Rqssiqn. au- 
thors to suggest that such writers wrote iri ten- 


to deal with their fictions in the original tongue 
might make one miss a nuance or two. Nor has 
Ms Shaw taken pains to acquaint herself with 
the best recent discussions of such works, even 
where these have appeared in (he English lan- 
guage. What she says of the German Novelle, 
for instance, could have been gleaned (minus 
the misprints which rob "Novelle” of its initial 
capital and transmogrify "Gotthelf" into “Goff- 
helf 1 ) from a hasty perusal of the book by 
Bennett and Waidson; John M. Ellis's highly 
pertinent Narration in the German Novelle , 
with its judicious combination of theoretical 
insight and sensitive critical appreciation, does 
not even figure in the Bibliography. It is all too 
characteristic, alas-, that this “critical introduc- 
tion” should be content with quoting large 
chunks of Janouch's dubious Conversations 
with Kafka as though what is there reported 
were authenticated Kafka utterance. Few Kaf- 
ka scholars would now be prepared to be quite 
so trusting. Fortunately, however, Ms Shaw 
allowed Roy Pascal's essay in J. P. Stern's The 
"World of Franz Kafka to lead her towards an 
interesting argument in her discussion of Kaf- 
ka's “parables" and animal fables; this should 
whet her readers’ appetite for Pascal’s analyses 
of that author's shprtprfiftkjo in his post- 
humously published Kafka's Narrators. 

Ms Shaw presents her subject in ari associa- 
tive, unschematic way, omitting material one 
would have thought essential to any typology 
of shorter fiction. Why, for instance, does she 
treat Poe’s contribution to the theory, practice 
and evolution of the short story without discus- 
sing the figure of Dupin and the origins of 
detective fiction? It would have been particu- 
larly interesting to have had her views on “The 
Purloined Letter" which has figured so largely 
in recent critical and theoretical disquisitions. 
Why is there no mention of the Sherlock 
Holmes tales, which have been at least as in- 
fluential as the tales of O . Henry, of which we 
hear more than enough? 

• -No one. however; can read far in The Short . 
..Story without discovering that the book's au- 
thor has taste, literary flair, and a wide know- 
ledge of her primary sources. There are excel- 
lent discussions of texts as varied as Henry 
James's "The Real Thing” and the “Brer Rab- 
bit" tales of Joel Chandler Harris, and many 
insights into the- literary practices and theore- 
tical preoccupations of a wide variety of au- 
thors from Poe to J. L. Borges. Ms Shaw de- 
monstrates “the permanent capacity of short 
fiction to return to its ancient origin”. ip folk- 
.tale, legend and aranp/um; . the conflict and 
reconciliation of divergent impulses -- towards ' 
poetry and towards reportage - in the short 
story; the short story's frequent preoccupation 
with ways of. transcending its inherent limits; 
the manner in which writers of shorter fiction 
''discover" (in the double sensei of "finding 
out" and “revealing”} the hidden beauty and ’ 
‘ terror .of pbscu.ro fives; the short stpry’s con- 

• Cem with "frontier experiences' 1 both geo- 
graphical tind spiritual; the elevation of the con- 

: tirigejit into the symbolic; and the way in which 
locality can become a metaphor for conditions 
in which habitual assumptions are called into 
question. She pinpoints the technical consid- 
erations that impel the short story towards cer- 
tain kinds of subject; discusses the. effect of 
periodical aqd newspaper publication; and 
llnlre : <th^^ 

jiptre^lpnism Jugendstil\n the'-visuaf artsi 
-There are- also remaxkji. oh connections be- 1 
: tween nineteenth-century fiction ahd-Victo- 
■; dan -Illustrators which ! usefully supplement 
Jean Frahtz^BlackBll^rinsilysis of the way in .- 
which Criiikshank's Illustrations of: Olitor 

: 7Wtfr.:fasdnated-:Hen>y ■ JpmtSi arid how* the 1 
■' IpipUUeS theygaVehlm suHacedin T'AeThmo/'' 

V • 

; ; ' ’ one of ipany pracfilioners.of thei 

.-Short ^tO^whOseobsefvatlbns on thelrart ate. 
Cppiouyy qhpted in Valerie Shaw’s bpok; the , 

• volume dah. in Iftct, be seen as a mini-anthold- 
gy of such bbservations' -by a vyide varjeW of 

r authbrtfrQm pbeio EljzabefhBowen.AMortg : 

such quotations ; tbose ,froin the Writingsi of , 
. Vj. 8. Pritchett siarid 6qi as constantly Ifiuhii... 
nating. A shoft story"; Pritchett tells qs In his 
essay, on ■ Flannery O’Connor, “ought to, be ■ 
faultless wi thout: -being , mechanical. The 
wrong word, a misplaced paragraph, an in- 
adequate phrase or a convenient explanation, 
.fetatl fttai leaks in this kind of tf.titirfg tthieK Is 

nCTriflimendeimaif . 


must be totally sustained. ... A short story 
must plant its situation - and promise another - 
in its opening lines This is quoted in 

Pritchett’s The Talebearers: Essays on English, 
American and other writers - Ms Shaw does 
not include it in her book, though she clearly 
agrees with its tenor. It has obviously grown 
out of Pritchett's own practice, and is highly 
pertinent to that of many other writers of shor- 
ter fictions. A generous selection of Pritchett's 
wise and urbane essays on masters of fiction 
from Richardson to Saul Bellow, from his 
autobiographies and travel-books, from his 
. Clark Lectures on Meredith and English Com- 
edy, and from his biographical studies, may 
now be found in the new “Pritchett Reader", 
The Other Side of the Frontier. Open the book 
where you like, and you hear a distinctive, an 
unmistakable voice; 

A little of Sterne goes a long way - as long as nearly 
200 years, for his flavour never dies in the English 
novel. It is true we cannot live on tears, fancy cakes 
and curry. But, take him out of the English tradition; 
point out that George Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Con- 
rad - the assembled moral genius of the English 
novel - ignore him; explain that he is not Henry 
James; despise him because he created “characters", 
a form of dramatic person out of fashion for a genera- 
tion or more -and still his insinuating touch of nature 
comes through ... 

Without denigrating (and, indeed, without 
naming) Leavls’s Great Tradition these three 
sentences gently, wittily and wisely show up 
the limitations of Leavis's view of the English 
novel. The Other Side of the Frontier contains 
many more evocations of the “flavour” of great 
authors; but its chief glory is the section of nine 
short stories with which the new volume opens, 
which makes one wonder why Ms Shaw’s book 
contains no discussion of Pritchett as a practi- 
tioner (rather than a theorist) of short fiction. 
The case for seeing in him “the best living 
English short story writer” has been well made 
out in Valentine Cunningham’s review of 
Pritchett's Collected Stories in the TLS of June 
25, 1982.' This pointed, judiciously y to Pritch- 
ett’s sense of “the illustrative moment, the rep- 
resentative character, of a given time and 
place”; his constant devotion to “the honour- 
able and important business of fiction as social 
observing”; his ability to make “human mo- 
ments into epiphanies through memorable 
phrases, vivid tags and scraps of idiolect cap- 
tured by roaming and plundering the language 
registers of an extraordinary breadth of classes 
and sects, odd social crannies, dark and curious 
comers of behaviour”. Readers can now test 
all this, together with the extraordinary moral 
delicacy and human sympathy so characteristic 
of Pritchett, by investing in the new Penguin 
edition.They might begin their rending, not 
with a well-known masterpiece like “When My 
Girl Comes Home”, but with “The Snim", 

1 perhaps, which is not included In The Other 
Side of the Frontier but which exemplifies, in 
smallest compass, all those virtues of the short 
story that Pritchett celebrated in his essay on 
. Flannery O’Connor. 

Pritchett has learnt from many masters - but 
if he has one particular affinity, it is surely to 
Chekhov | with whom he shares a secure sense 
of the interdependence of place, time and per- 
son; an ability to suffuse setting and incident 
with symbolic significance; a unique blend of 
. | ^l^#f^ .tiagedy; ai)d a.preference for open 
. rather, than -neatly, closed forms. . Flannery 
O’Connor’s aunt, who thought “nothing hap- 
- pens, in a jstdry unless someone gets married or 
shot at ,thc: end of it? would not relish the . 
writings of either^authajr. Unlike. Pritchett, 
Chekhov figures largely ih Ms Shaw’s 1 book, 
both as a theorjst and as a practitioner T she is , 
-paitlciUgjJy good at showing how Chekhov's 
; Characte^ suggest forces; larger than the Indi- • 
..via ualse (Land how hisiandscapesOreateWhat, 

,. , ltasbcen cailed a “silent character'! ih the back- , 

: ; pound of his stories! Her accouot is robbed of - 
vlts.fijU'lrnpact^ however, because it falls to Set 

■ ^Bkhovsumcientiyfirqily thecOntextof - 

piece; hndtime'f iinth becaiqstf it is uriable tb. ■■ 

; Show hoW the casttif his, mind and hi* thematic 
s preoccupations reflect themselves in details of . 
his .style. ’UBte, as it happens; English readers. .. 
5W: a - ■' ““(“1 guide: P, M. Bltsilli's 

^ A 3 A *ty {istic d*atysl$r translated 
from the Russian by T. W. Chapman and E. J. 

■ -Cruise and broughtout-byArdiS Publishers of . 


by a dose look al recurrent words, w* 
phrases and grammatical construction^ 
he took over from, or shared with, othcrB? 
stan authors, and used his finding, toKaS 
or ‘foreground" stylistic traits that mg? 
slrown to be peculiar to Chekhov him */ 1 
impressively related such obscrv,**, 
Chekhov s world-view by means of,*! 
scrutiny of n handful of carefully nsfectcdra! 
ies - notably "The Bishop", whoso aZ 
shows Bitsilli at his sensitive best. 

Unlike this Russian critic Ms Shaw hu b 
rely on Chekhov in translation. She hasfoiini, 
good guide in Ronald Hingley's .oifo 
Chekhov, with occasional forays into tbePa 
guin versions by David Magarshack; buli 
also, very properly, pays tribute to the ok 
ence that Constance Garnett’s traoslafoa 
have had on generations of English reutennl 
writers. The “open” form of Chekhov’s “IV 
Bishop”, in its Garnett version, seemed to Vir- 
ginia Woolf perfectly in tune with herownt® 
and mood: 

We are by this time alive to the fact that LocoKtan 
stories are legitimate; that is to say, ibotijkfrj 
leave us feeling melancholy and perhaps uawa* 
yet somehow they provide a resiing-poiiu fab 
mind - a solid object casting Its shade of reflati* 
and speculation. The fragments of which il hoe 
posed may have the air of having come togethal] 
chance ... 

Not everyone was equally susceptible to it 
charm of this Englished Chekhov -r D. H 
Lawrence, for instance, could see in him od] 
“a second-rate writer and a willy wet-leg" al 
thought it part of his task to help the Britt 
reading public get over “the Tchekhovin* 
ter-influenza effect of inertia and wililessnea' 

It is quite wrong, however, to think of Cott 
ance Garnett as the pioneer of Chekhov tt» 
lations in English. Her thirteen voIbbu 
( wiiich are now making a welcome Tttppt* 
ance in paperback) came out between 1916^ 
1922; they had been preceded as early as 190? 
by a version of twelve Chekhov stories ft* 
the pen of R. E. C. Long, which went thrari 
several editions before it found Its widest rtih 
ershlp, from 1914 onwards, through its ip* | 
sion In Duckworths’ Readers Library ■ By jfr 
ing two of Chekhov’s gloomiest stories (‘J 
Black Monk” and the magnificent “Ward rii 
6”) at the beginning and end of bis select* 
Long predisposed readers to see in Che^* 

“gloomy Russian”, akin to such writers aj Off 

shin, whom the same publishers, 
had introduced to the English public in 19^ 
means of a volume of stories which 
“The Red Flower” - entitled “The ^ 
Blossom” by the translator. Captain Bow 
Smith, It was therefore left to Constance 
nett to revenl Chekhov’s full range and 
to an English-speaking public, from “7 
farcical tales to the heights reached in tw^ 
caily titled “Tedious Tale” or “p rea W 
“a truly extrabrdlnary, fascinating 
Thomas Mann, “whose atmosphere of W 
gentle sadness is unlike anything i sW 
literature." The Ecco Prdss re P rintof jL< 
nett versions includes, in Us first 
such perfect little pieces: as ‘’TheDarM^^ 
■An Artist’s Story”, but riot, as yet^^:j 
very greatest things. Readers can * ...g,} : i 
to further volumes that prdtjii«oS : aTw- 
“Gooseberries”, “The ^ d ^^ StbtfV 
Dog", and, of , 

which was Thomas Mann sfayouri.t_^ |i 
Chekhov’s narative; works n6t . 
relatively young author- had her® J 

mind of an old man writh, such de^ 
ihg 'and empathy, 

■ have now been succeeded hy mo . , ^ 
more scholarly cmes^ nptw^^},:; 
Chekhov, which includesijj^' ‘ 

Constance Gamett-and.wbic^.-'^i^f 

importance, of Oarnetf> 

influence oh generations Ornnp*.. .^.^1 . 

icari writers, -and 

prose, fully justify tof f e pub^^l 

siofls; as in those of ' 

on and fihproved orvar^J^. j)lj 
speaking regdersmay 
Lawrence) one of the^ su ^f^SSS| 
shorter fiction whose Vanety jj 
Valerie Shaw’s book ha$ well desfri 0 ? "v 
’^tbaiha 
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Paperbacks_ 

Archaeology 

Paul MacKendrick. The Mute Stones Speak; 
The Story of Archaeology in Italy. 491pp. Nor- 
ton. $9.95. 0 393 30119 2. □ First published in 
1960 (and reviewed in the TLS of October 12, 
1962), this account of the story of archaeology, 
in Italy takes the reader from early Neolithic 
sites, through the rise of Rome and Latium, the 
remains of the Republic and Empire, down to 
the time of the Emperor Constantine. Profes- 
sor MacKendrick’s knowledge of the monu- 
ments and remains which he describes is con- 
siderable and the enthusiasm with which he 
writes of his subject comes over on every page. 
His skill is to breathe life into the subject, for 
archaeology is a great art and a poor science. In 
discussing the Villa of the Mysteries in Pom- 
peii, for example, the author writes: “What 
' archaeology has presented to us here, as at its 
best it always does, is not things but people, at 
work and play, in house and workshop, wor- 
shipping and blaspheming, and after their 
fashion patronizing the arts. So vividly does 
archaeology reveal them that we are moved to 
say with Francis Bacon, ‘ These are the ancient 
times, when the world is ancient, and not those 
which we account ancient, by a computation 
backwards from ourselves.'” 

M. T. 

Bibliography 

Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin. The 
Coming of the Book. Translated by David 
Gerard. 378pp. Verio Editions. £5.95. 0 86091 
797 5. D AS Theodore Rabb remarked in his 
review of this translation when it first appeared 
in 1977 (reviewed in the TLS of October 14), 
the even by then considerable impact of L’ Ap- 
parition du Livre (1958) had been diminished 
in the English-speaking world for want of a 
translation. Seven years later, the impact of the 
translation can be seen to have been somewhat 
blunted for want of a paperback, and this 
reprint of the urirevlsed text can be warmly 
welcomed. L’Histoire du livre has spread 
widely as a concept, and it is interesting to 
compare the current' orthodoxy with the mag- 
isterial statement made in Febvre’s last work 
almost thirty years ago. Whole spheres of intel- 
lectual and bibliographical history have been 
illuminated by- this seminal Af/nates-school 
study of the impact of printing between 1450 
and 1800, -arid the. following that, so Fran- 
cocentrica study has received in so many other 
countries is evidence of its continuing impact. 

G.N. 

Biography and memoirs 

Harold Acton, Nancy Milford: A memoir. 
252pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95.0 241T1278 8. 
0 First published in 1975 and reviewed at 
■ wngth by Alastair Forbes in the TLS of 
September 12 that year, Sir Harold Acton's 
affectionate personal memoir is remarkable 
wits combination of high-spirited Mitfbrdlan 
tnrieks" with a deeply, moving account of 
Nancy Mitford’s sufferings from an’- ill-di- 
Wsed cancer in the last years of her life. 
*ricre is much more to it than an anthology of 
Sggles and groans, not least .in Its depiction of, 
the dedicated professionalism Nancy Mitfbrd 
a PpHed | to all her writing, however fight the 
. • j^t appeared. Sir Harold draws widely bri 

• * 1 ® r ®xcelfent letters, and provides a foretaste 
flLTianyjnore that may be hoped for In Lady 

'5ft? Hastta^V forthcoming biography. 
Lyen when that appears, this, Wemo/r will ire- ! 
, “ | ts value as a characteristically stylish pqr- 
irait of a riotable personality. ! • . / ;•••. 

• . ; _. _■ v . 1 •• •' . AiSifi. 

• J^kv'tHANNoHV Chips: The Diaries of Sfr 
"jJW Wwno/i. Edited by Robert Rhodes 
1 n \? i6 ° 7pp ' Penguin. £4. 95 , 0 14 057003 

- ^. : ^^vthat ; much of the. excitement which 
.'i q ^7 ^/ 6C ^ pubiiiratipti °f these efiaries' In 

• - we ^ reiviewed ■ ip the 1 Tb$. of 
■■i^^^ f ;i6>that ye&r) has evaporated il ls 

• whrit sort of history 

- : sbrt,of' 

•imp the.; highly /sociable JpFjS was.; The dla- 

’ ; .■-rifts COWr ttu /aU-'i ■ milt's' U 


> ft) , . , 

■:L :i!. 


peririd . 1934-533- de^riblhg in 
tpH tqok,placeinthe; Hqusebf Coin- 

'.Pl0ns.>tr» ri/hUt, ‘L'ii/li-'J - ij. iM'r. 




there are glimpses of its more momentous 
aspects: “Now the Nazis and the Bolsheviks 
have combined to destroy civlization, and the 
outlook for the world looks ghastly." Chan- 
non’s record over appeasement is no better 
than the rest of London Society’s; his love of 
luxury and his deep snobbery tell against him. 
But his frankness over his own vanities (about 
his appearance and his possessions) and his 
recurring self-doubt make him a more endear- 
ing figure than Harold Nicolson - whose di- 
aries are also published in this Penguin “Lives 
and Letters" series - while his rather dashing 
Style creates a likeable , vivid and amusing por- 
trait of a man about town and his times. 

L. D. 

Augustus Hare. The Years With Mother. 
310pp. Century. £4.95. 0 7126 0400 6. □ Au- 
gustus Hare's The Story of My Life, first pub- 
lished in six large volumes between 1896 and 
1900, really needs to be read at its full length 
for all the author’s oddities and snobberies to 
be savoured at their best. For those with less 
stamina. Malcolm Barnes's two-volume 
abridgement (of which this first volume was 
originally published in 1952 and reviewed in 
the TLS of February 20, 1953) has been an 
acceptable substitute. It is an amiable rag-bag 
of memoirs of a fully extended family, in which 
the upper clergy and the middling nobility of 
mid-Victorian England met each other, not 
least at the deathbeds and funerals with which 
Hare himself was so fascinated. The editor has 
included a satisfactory proportion of Hare's 
travelling reminiscences, as allusive and 
curiously learned as his once so fashionable 
travel books, and there are plenty of country- 
house hauntings. Not all the illustrations of the 
original have been reproduced in this reprint, 
but there are sufficient wood-engravings to 
give it an agreeable period flavour. 

T.G.D.F. 

Christopher Hibbert. The Personal History of 
Samuel Johnson. 364pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 
00 6648 9. □ This biography, which first 
appeared in 1971 (and was reviewed in the TLS 
of December 10 that year) is reissued to coin- 
cide ' with the . Johnson bicentenary celebra- 
tions. Although it has not been revised to take 
account of the scholarship of a decade and 
more, its thorough underlying documentation 
means that it does not seem unduly out of date. 
But The Personal History now has to compete 
with thft biographies by John Wain (1974) and 
Jackson Bate (1978) as well as the second 
volume of James L. Clifford's uncompleted 
trilogy (1979). In comparison with these the 
defects of Hibbert’s anecdotal approach con- 
stantly show through. However skilfully com- 
piled and whatever the documentary authen- 
ticity, such R succession of stories gives all tod 
little impression of the intellectual depth of the 
man. Literary work must in such a setting take 
second place to Boswellian anecdotage, and 
oddity and rudeness find themselves falsely at a 
premium. For a truer impression of Johnson's 
range and depth of mind and spirit other biog- 
raphies imist be preferred. 

- . A.S.B. . 

Nancy Mitford. Voltaire in Love. 288pp. 
Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 0 241 11288 5. □, 
First published in 1957 and reviewed in the 
.. TLS" of October 25 that year. The reviewer;. 
'* wrote: “Miss Mitford is an expert cicerone, 

• plays off ail the human contacts, makes the 
right points of irony and deduction, the ex- 
pected understatements, the deflating re- 
marks, Her narrative issmboth arid'elegant but j 

fpr some awkward transitions between past 
arid present' ttnse 1 when reporting ; the subst- 
ance of letters ”, / : 

• Ai N; . Wilson! The Life of .Milton. Tl&pp. 

: Oxford University Press. £3.50. 0 19 281473 7. 

□ First published in 1983 and reviewed in the 
TLS of' February 4 that year.' The fevi&wer 
"wrote “A. N- Wilson's? life of Milton strikes one; 

a& having arisen but of .the work, and keeps; 
■ ' closely in toiioh.with it, 1 the prose' in particular,. 
V throughout. 1 He has no great revelations to! 
:■ make .• ; but he uses the existing sources defo 

• ly and conscientiously and his inter-relation of. 

■ events is hijmarie and level-headedi It is a.con-; 

• siderable qualification for thri task that he has a: 
' grasp of the fihrir points arid poiritl^pesses of 

tbetilogfcpLdisnutatibjn.and ^ f Workable to| 




History 

Bruce Lenman. The Jacobite Risings in Britain 
1689-1746. 320pp. Methuen, £5.95. 0 413 
56210 7. □ First published in 1981 and re- 
viewed in the TLS of March 27 that year. The 
reviewer wrote “The book is far too deep and 
inspissated to summarize. There is, deliberate- 
ly, no military narrative: that has been done 
many times already. But Lenman deals in 
general terms with the military and political 
factors which led to failure after failure: incom- 
petent leadership, foolish optimism and suc- 
cessive let-downs by the French. He is at his 
best in his analysis of discontent as a factor 
encouraging Jacobitism." 

Lawrence Wright. Clean and Decent; the his- 
tory of the bathroom and the W.C. 282pp. 
Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £4.95. 0 7100 465 
0. □ This agreeably miscellaneous history has 
been well known since its first publication in 
1960 (reviewed in the TLS of March 1 1 , 1960) 
as an amusing, but never sniggering, introduc- 
tion to its large and varied subject. It is now 
beginning to seem rather dated, both in its 
references, including the architectural and 
archaeological work of two decades, and in 
illustrations, which have a grey and fuzzy look 
that has not been improved in this reprint and 
which contrasts unfavourably with well illus- 
trated works like Lucinda Lambton's Temples 
of Convenience (1978). In subject-matter, too, 
fashion has sometimes overtaken Mr Wright's 
text. It will be a pity not to be able to refer to it , 
for example, for the dates of the present sauna 
revival or the jacuzzi craze, as one can so con- 
veniently do for hammams, bagnios, temples 
oF Hygieia, boghouses, night men, Moule's 
earth closets, and the very many and often 
eccentric contrivances that fall within the scope 
of a digressive social history of the apparatus of 
ablution and evacuation. 

T.G.D.F. 

Literature 

Paul Foot. Red Shelley. 293pp. Bookmarks, 
265 Seven Sisters Road, London N. 4. £4.50. 0 
;; 906224 13 6, Q J First published In 1981 and 
reviewed in thc TLS of Juiy that year. The 
reviewer wrote: “Mr Foot’s title gives a fair 
ffiea of his purpose and procedure. He comes 
to Shelley as a revolutionary Socialist in quest 
of an ancestor; both by a new definition of 
Shelley's achievement, and a new frankness in 
exhibiting it, he aims to -convince his readers, 
that Shelley was a political writer; having once 
recognized this, he thinks they will be in a. 
position to separate out the true prophet from 
the common dreamer who occasionally har- 
boured common prejudices.” 

Raymond Williams. The English Novel from 
Dickens to Lawrence. 196pp. The Hogarth 
Press. £3.95. 0 701 20558 X. G First published 
in 1970 and reviewed in the TLS of June 4 that 
year!. The reviewer wrote: “Though Mr Wil- 
liams, eschews some of the cruder simp- 
lifications of Marxist analysis and endeavours 
to do justice to the novels as works pf art, yet it 
is hardly simplifying his argument to say that 
for him true feeling, true perceptions about 
community, belong to working people, and 
hovels succeed or fail according to whether 
they reflect these feelings and these percep- 
tions- Sometimes trijs involves him- in persuatt 
Ing us that there has been a conspiracy of the 
ruling class against the novelists who maintain 
this awareness of true community.” 

/ Music v 

George Martin. The Opera Companion. 
,693pp. John Murray, £8.95, 0 7195 4110 7. □ 
Those ^hose response to an invitation to the- 
opera Would be “no no jam. EYE” mriy take 
' heart (torn George Martin's genial rag-bag of a 
. bqok, which goes out of its way to make the- 
Ingredients of a performance clear and pal at-, 
able (despite a surprising discursus on castm-- 
, ti), arid gives . synopses of fifty opera- plots, 
Further accommodation is made in encourag- 
ing swingeing cuis (the book being aimed in- 
itially af a Met audience for whom Meistersin- 
f>er, Act 3. could be brought down from a 
J notional 128 fo a mere 9q l qtirtutes) dnd in the 
‘ prpyisibh of phonetic guides to key phrases,- 
• which wotild be pointless for home listening 
,‘aifl.d useless in the theatre. Eh nch.chess. 
;;SAKR«yd7 . Not . ..eye’n eye’n.tsik i vort. 
lAn H’.V.iUMI i , < ■ i .' A J G H 
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Allison, Alexander W., Herbert narrows, Caesar R. 
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Anthology of Poetry 911 
Arnold, Bruce. Margaret Thatcher: A study in 
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Baker, Carlos. The Echoing Green: Romanticism. 
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stories 926 
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Prose Works of King James VI and I 924 
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essays 914 
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Dutch Expressionist architecture 1915-1930 922 

Dolllmare, Jonathan. Radical Tragedy: Religion. 
Ideology and power in the drama of Shakespparc and 
his contemporaries 924 
Dostoyevsky, Fyodor. The Village of 
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Else hen burg, Theodor. Gesch ichtc der 
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biography 914 

Kern, Montague, Patricia W . Levering, and Ralph B. 
Levering. The Kennedy Crisis: The press . the 

• presidency, qhiJ foreign policy 908 . ' * . . 

.McGinnis, Joe. FainiVisibrt 915 

: Macmillan, Harold, War Diaries: Politics a ad war in 
: the Mediterranean , January 1943-May 1945 912 
, Norris, Christopher. The Decons tractive Turn: 
Essays in the rhetoric of philosophy 923 
Nutt all, A.D. Pope’s Essay on Man 925 
1 Olsen, -Jack. "Son": A psychopath and his 
victims 915 • 

Prticbett, V. S. The Other Side of the Frontier- 
A V. S. Pritchett reader. Collected Stories 926 
Richards, Jeffrey. The Age of the Dream Palace: 
Cinema and society in Britain 19.MM939 909 

Pym, Francis. The Politics of Consent 912 
Ramsden, John (Editor). Real Old Tory Politics: 

The political diaries or Robert Sanders. Lord 
Bayford 1910-1935 912 
Schwarz, Hans-Peler. Geschichteder 
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Are Adenauer 921 
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The third edition pf Derek Goodwin’s ^ Pigeons 
and Doves of the- World (363pp. British 
Museum [Natural History] and Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. £37.50. 0 8014 1434 2) brings this 
. definitive wdrk up to date - Muqh new inform a- 
: cion gathered since 1970 has been added, 
together with three colour plates 'of paintings 
by Robert Gilfmor illustrating •• actually or 
potentially endangered species, some New 
-Guinea fruit- doves and geographical variation, 
in >rook pigebnsi 
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